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NFORMATION  fets  forth 
1  nat  John  Almon  late  of 

within  the  liberty  Tf  Saint  James 

of  Middled  Bohfdler 

PuWick  peace  crood 
o.der  and  government  thereof  and  moil  unlaw 
fully  feditioufly  and  rmhrirMin  •  • 

intending  by  wkkM  a^tfoT  fo  contriving  and 

Cioos  .ifuliL"  VtploMS,  S  t‘“  " 

Slace  a-S  “ppy  ftate  and  the  public 

Lord  the  T^tr  H  P^'^icnt  Sovereign 

Klie4?  b?r!f  -nd  to  caufe  itio 

bad  bv  hk  m^oT  Lord  the  Kino- 

feAioJs  of  I  ^  f  government  loft  the  afo 

tain  Sled  F  ,  Great  Br  - 

tain  cJled  England  and  in  Ireland  and  in  his 

dominions 
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dominions  of  America  and  brought  the  publick 
affairs  of  this  kingdom  into  a  moft  diflreffed  dif- 
graceful  and  lamentable  flate  and  condition  and 
alfo  moft  unlawfully  and  malicioufly  contriving 
and  intending  to  reprefent  and  caufe  it  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  our  faid  Lord  the  King  had  beftowed 
promotions  and  favours  vipon  his  fubjedls  of  that 
part  of  his  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called  Scot¬ 
land  in  preference  to  his  fubjefls  of  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England  and  thereby  to  cre¬ 
ate  groundlefs  jealoufies  and  uneafmefs  in  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  fubje6ls  of  England  and  alfo  moft  unjuftly 
to  reprefent  and  caufe  it  to  be  believed  that  our 
faid  Lord  the  King  had  beftowed  promotions  and 
favours  upon  one  part  of  his  faid  Majefty’s  army 
commonly  called  the  Guards  in  preference  to 
another  part  of  his  army  commonly  called  the 
Marching  Regiments  and  thereby  to  create  ground¬ 
lefs  jealoufies  unqafinefs  and  mutiny  in  that  part 
of  his  army  called  the  Marching  Regiments  and 
to  bring  our  faid  Lord  the  King  and  his  admini- 
ftration  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom  into 
the  utmoft  diilionor  and  contempt  and  to  poifon 
and  infedt  the  minds  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjeefts 
with  notions  and  opinions  of  our  faid  Lord  the 
King  highly  unworthy  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King 
and  of  that  paternal  love  and  concern  which  he 
hath  always  ftiewed  and  exprefted  for  all  his  fub- 
je6ls  as  if  our  faid  Lord  the  King  had  unjuftly 
taken  a  part  with  fome  of  his  fubjefts  againft 
others  and  had  unjuftly  proftituted  the  meafures 
of  his  government  to  gratify  perfonal  refentment 
and  alfo  thereby  as  much  as  in  him  the  faid  John 
Almon  lay  to  alienate  and  wdtlidrav/  from  our  faid 
Lord  the  King  that  cordial  love  allegiance  and 
fidelity  which  every  fubjefl  of  our  faid  Lord  the 
King  fhould  and  of  right  ought  to  have  and  fiew 
towards  our  faid  Lord  the  King  and  alfo  moft 

unlawfully 
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unlavvfully  wickedly  andmalicioufly  contrivincrand 
intending  by  wicked  artful  fcandalous  and  nillici- 
ous  allufions  fuppofitions  and  infinuations  to  tra¬ 
duce  fcandalize  and  vilify  the  principal  officers  and 
minifters  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King  employed 

conduct  and  management  of  the  weighty  and  ar- 
duous  affairs  of  this  government  and  to'  reprefent 
caufe  it  to  ^  be  believed  that  faid  princiDal 
offirers  and  minifters  had  violated  the  laws  and 

kingdom  and  adopted  weak 

ftmtinn'^f  meafures  in  the  admini- 

fnf  I?  d  u  \  Pubhck  affairs  of  this  kingdom 

lefts  o^f  ^P°" 

jefts  of  this  kingdom  and  thereby  to  weaken  and 

dimimfti  the  public  credit  poweV  and  authoHty 

to  afnf  contriving  and  intendinc. 

L  D?eW  H  r  "  V  Members  of 

and  m  ^  Houfe  of  Commons  of  this  kingdom, 
and  to  reprefent  them  as  an  abandoned  prolio-ate 
fet  of  men  who  had  arbitrarily  invaded  tL  riSits  ' 
^  people  violated  the  laws  and  fubverted  the 
F°”f'™«on  Of  this  kingdom  and  alfo  al  much  as 
in  him  the  faid  John  Almon  lay  to  move  excite  and 
ftirup  the  fubjefts  of  our  faid  Lord  the  SL  to 
infurreftion  and  rebellion  againft  our  faid  Lord 

t  cf'l  ‘■“f  J”''"  "PO» 

day  of  January  m  the  loth  year  of  the  reian  of 
outlaid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  fh-d 

Ire-and°K''"  Great  Britain  France 

wkh  forS”fd  ^  f  “‘I  feeth 

with  lorce  and  arms  at  the  pariffi  of  Saint  lames 

Weftminfter  afore- 
laid  in  the  county  of  Middlefcx  aforefaid  im 

^  fcanuuiOLis  leciinous  and  maliciou,s  LibeJ 

^  ^  intituled 
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intituled  The  London  Mufeum  of  Politics  Mifctha- 
nies^  and  Literature^  in  which  faid  Libel  of  and 
concerning  our  faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  and  of  his  adminiflration  of  the  government 
of  this  kingdom  and  aifo  of  and  concerning  the 
piiblick  affairs  of  this  kingdom  and  aifo  of  and 
concerning  the  principle  officers  and  minifters  of 
our  faid  Lord  the  King  employed  and  entrufted 
by  our  faid  Lord  the  King  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  the  weighty  and  arduous  affairs 
of  this  government  and  aifo  of  and  concerning 
the  Members  of  the  prefent  Houfe  of  Commons 
of  this  kingdom  are  contained  (amongft  other 
things)  diverfe  wicked  fcandalous  feditious  and 
malicious  matters  (that  is  to  fay)  in  one  part  there¬ 
of  according  to  the  tenor  following,  to  wit, 
Junius’s  Letter  to  the  ^  *  (meaning  our  faid 
Lord  the  King)  When  the  complaints  of  a  brave 
and  powerful  people  are  obferved  to  encreafe  in 
proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have  fuffered  ; 
when,  inftead  of  finking  into  fubmiffion,  they  are 
roufed  to  refiftance,  the  time  will  foon  arrive  at 
which  every  inferior  confideration  muff  yield  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  Sovereign,  and .  to  the  general 
'  fafety  of  the  ftate.  There  is  a  moment  of  ^diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and  falfhood 
"can  no  longer  deceive,  and  fimplicity  itfelf  can  no 
longer  be  milled.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  arrived.  Let 
us  fuppofe  a  gracious,  well-intentioned  Prince, 
made  fenfibie  at  laft  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to 
his, people,  and  of  his  owm  difgraceful  fituation  ; 
that  he  looks  round  him  for  affillance,  and  aflcs 
for  no  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wilhes,  and 
fecure  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje6ls.  In  thefe 
circumflances  it  may  be  matter  of  curious  fpecu- 
lation  to  confider,  if  an  honeft  man  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  approach  his  King,  in  what  terms 
Would  he  addrefs  himfeif  to  his  Sovereign.  Let 
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improbabJe,  that 
the  firft  prejudice  againft  his  charafter  is  re 

'  f  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an 

audience  are  furmounted,  that  he  feels  hiLfdf 

to\^ honourablff 
rections  to  his  King  and  Country,  and  that  the 

great  perfon,  whom  he  addrelTes,  has  fo  rk 

enough  to  bid  him  fpeak  freely,  and  underfl-Tn^^ ' 

mg  enough  to  liften  to  him  with  Itten  ion  S' 

acquainted  with  the  vain  impertinent  of  form? 

he  would  deliver  his  fentiments  with  dignity  and 

ou?nrefent  s"°^  (meLin- 

our  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  Kino-)  Jt  is  the 

misfort.-ne  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  caufe 

of  every  reproach  and  diftrefs  which  has  at^eSed 

prelent  Sovereign  Lord  the  Kino)  ffiould  nev? 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  laiTouao-e  of  truth 
until  you  heard  it  in  the  complainti  of  your  peo’ 

pie.  It  IS  not,  however  too  late  to  cLreft^^-^f• 
error  of  your  education.  We  are  ftill  i'  r 

make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the  ptkious 
leflbns  you  received  in  your  youth  an^m  f? 

fo  dilhonoui  .0  ch.  .s  "riSte  ■ 

dSjT  «™nn™te  l,"f- 

f.;xv 

the  folly 

rate  vites  St' 

yernment.  Were  it  not  for  this  juft  diftinftion!  I 

know 


f 
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know  not  whether  your  M— y’s  (meaning  Ma- 
jefty’s)  condition,  or  that  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
would  deferve  mofc  to  be  lamented.  I  would  pre¬ 
pare  your  mind  for  a  favourable  reception  of 
truth,  by  removing  every  painful,  offenfive  idea 
of  perfonal  reproach.  Your  fubjefts  Sir  (again 
meaning  our  fa  id  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King) 
wifb  for  nothing  but  that  as  they  are  reafonable 
and  affecflionate  enough  to  feparate  your  perfon 
from  your  government  fo  you  (again  meaning  our 
faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  in  your 
turn  fliould  diftinguifh  between  the  condud,  which 
becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  K — g,  (mean¬ 
ing  King)  and  that  which  ferves  to  promote  the 
temporary  intereft  and  miferable  ambition  of  a 
minifter.  You  afcended  the  throne  with  a  de¬ 
clared,  and  1  doubt  not,  a  fincere  refolution  of  giv¬ 
ing  univerfal  fatisfacSiion  to  your  fubjecSis.  You 
(again  meaning  our  faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King;  found  them  pleafed  with  the  novelty  of 
a  young  Prince,  whofe  countenance  promifed  even 
more  than  his  words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only 
from  principle  but  paHion.  It  was  not  a  cold  pro- 
feiTion  of  allegiance  to  the  hrft  magiilrate,  but  a 
partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  favourite  Prince, 
the  native  of  their  country.  They  did  not  wait  to 
examine  your  condudi:,  nor  to  be  determined  by 
experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the 
future  bleffings  of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in 
advance  the  deareft  tribute  of  their  affe{flions. 
Such  Sir  (again  meaning  our  faid  prefent  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King)  was  once  the  difpofition  of  a 
people,  who  now  furround  your  throne  with  re¬ 
proaches  and  complaints.  Do  juftice  to  yourfelf 
Eanilh  from  your  mind  thofe  unworthy  opinions 
with  which  fome  interefted  perfons  have  laboured 
to  poifefs  you.  Diftrufl  the  men  who  tell  you  the 
Engliih  are  naturally  light  and  inconilant,  that 

they 


they  complain  without  a  caufe.  Withdraw  vmir 
confidence  from  all  parties;  from  minifters^  fa- 
ourites  and  relations  ;  and  let  there  be  one  ’mo 

Sfd”prefent  V*  meaning  our 

aid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  have  con- 

lulted  your  own  underftandino-  When  von  r 

meaning  our  faid  Lord  the°Kinl  afi^SlT" 

nounced  the  name  of  Englifnmao,  believe  me  Si"' 

'  ^  our  feid  Lord  the  King)  you  w»re 

fnfpt  r  r  r;rr  co^C^- 

th„  a  WhilehbT  of  Sco.7aSi“,' 

P?o“i!S'“o"’i‘'7  ""a»“i>»<iir  inTitfe™  Jo 

•  •  r  ^  ^  ^  i^iean  to  condemn  the  nolirv 

thefrlfflfl-t'^*'  encouragement  to  the  novelty  of 
their  affeftions  for  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  I 

z2?^and^fm  new-born 

See  ^""dinefs  of  their  alle- 

faSr  To  i"  to  your 

diledtion  ard  ennfid^  ^  determined  pre- 

li^  r  ^  confidence  m  exclufion  of  yourEmr 

inn  fubjeds,  who  placed  your  familv  -/rl  ;  r 

of  treachery  and  rebellion  hr>  r  ^  'OjiUipite 

t  ?Sf  3  e™f..y  of  yood.  °  h 

j^inai  bias  in  your  C'^ii'^'^t'ion 

are  ready  to  allow  for  your  ineLerJenrh  T 
lame  earlv  irfinenr^  /"experience.  T  o  the 

defeended  to  take  T  fiS"'''' 

row  views  and  in  tereft  of  pard^dar^  nTrCo^*^  "h"' 

vernment  was'^akSed^'noff 

Deration,  but  beranfp  i<- i  u  o.  den- 

predeceffor.  A  little  perfoSrmodi’-?  of ’''-r'':’' 

fe™«.of.boo,ow„®'b“JiJ°™ie£S“ 

trv 
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try  Sir,  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  King) 
that  fuch  men  can  be  difhonoured  by  the  frowns 
of  a  K; — ,  (meaning  the  King)  they  were  difmifTed 
but  could  not  be  difgraced*  Without  entering  into 
a  minuter  difcuflionof  the  merits  of  the  peace,  we 
may  obferve  in  the  imprudent  hurry  with  which 
the  firft  overtures  from  France  were  accepted  in 
t;he  conducd:  of  the  negociation,  and  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  that  precipitate  fpi- 
rit  of  concefllon  with  which  a  certain  part  of  your 
fubjedls  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  purchafe  a 
peace  with  the  natural  enemies  of  this  country. 
On  your  part  we  are  fatisfied  that  every  thing  was 

honourable  and  fincere,  and  if  E - d  (meaning 

England)  was  fold  to  F - e  (meaning  France)  we 

doubt  not  that  your  M - y  (meaning  Majefty) 

was  equally  betrayed.  The  conditions  of  peace 
were  matter  of  grief  and  furprife  to  your  fubje6ls, 
but  not  the  immediate  caufe  of  their  prefent  dif- 
content.  Hitherto  Sir,  (again  meaning  our  faid 
Lord  the  now  King)  you  had  been  facriliced  to  the 
prejudices  and  palTions  of  others.  With  what 
firmnefs  will  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord 
the  King)  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  ^  A 
man  not  very  honourably  diftinguifiacd  in  the 
world,  commences  a  formal  attack  upon  your  fa¬ 
vourite,  confidering  nothing  but  how  he  might 
beft  expofe  his  perfon  and  principles  to  deteftation, 
and  the  national  charafber  of  his  countrymen  to 
contempt.  The  natives  of  that  country  Sir  (again 
meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King)  are  as  much 
diftinguiflied  by  a  particular  cliaraciiter  as  by  your 
Majeify’s  favour.  Like  another  chofen  people 
they  have  been  conducted  into  the  land  of  plenty, 
where  they  find  themfelves  aiSiually  marked  and  di¬ 
vided  from  mankind.  There  is  hardly  a  period 
at  which  the  moft  irregular  charadter  may  not  be 
redeemed.  The  miflakes  of  one  fex  find  a  retreat 
in  patriotifm,  thofe  of  the  other  in  devotion.  Mr. 

Wilkes 
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Wilkes  brought  with  him  into  politics  the  fame 
liberal  fentiments  by  which  his  private  conduct  had 
been  directed,  and  feemed  to  think  that,  as  there 
are  few  excelfes,  in  which  an  Engliih  gentleman 
may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  fame  lati¬ 
tude  was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political 
principles  and  in  the  fpirit  of  maintaining  them. 
I  mean  to  ftate,  not  entirely  to  defend  his  condufl  *, 
in  the  earneftnefs  of  his  zeal,  he  fiiffered  Ibme  un¬ 
warrantable  infinuations  to  efcape  him.  He  faid 
more  than  moderate  men  would  juftify,  but  not 
enough  to  intitle  him  to  the  honour  of  your  M — y’s 
(meaning  Majefty^s)  perfonal  refentment.  The 
rays  of  R — 1  (meaning  Royal)  indignation,  col- 
leded  upon  him,  ferved  only  to  illuminate,  and 
could  not  confume.  Animated  by  the  favour  of 
the  people  on  one  fide,  and  heated  by  perfeciition 
on  the  other,  his  vkv/s  and  fentiments  changed 
with  his  fituation.  Hardly  ferious  at  firfl,  he  is 
now  an  enthuliaft,  the  coldefl:  bodies  warm  with 
oppofition,  the  hardeit  fparkle  in  .  collifion. 
There  is  a  holy  miftaken  zeal  in  politics  as  well  as 
religion.  By  perfuading  others^we  convince  our- 
fel'/es.  The  pafTions  are  engaged,  and-creatda 
material  affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to 
love  the  caufe  for  which  we  fjffer.  Is  this  a  con¬ 
tention  worthy  of  aK — ^  ^meaning  King)  Are 
you  (again  meaning  cur  Lord  the  no\y  King)  not 
fenfible  how  much  the  meannefs  of  the  caufe  gives 
an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  ferious  difficulties,  into 
which  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  King) 
have  been  betrayed  I  The  deftrucTion  of  one  man 
has  been  now,  for  many  years,  the  foie  objed  of 
your  government,  and  if  there  can  be  any  thing 
ftill  more  difgraceful,  we  have  feen  for  fuch  an 
objedjthe  utmoff  influence  of  the  executive  power, 
and  every  minifferial  artifice  exerted  without  fuc- 
eefs.  Nor  can  you  (again  meaning  our  faid'  Lord 

C  .  the 
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^fie  now  King)  ever  fucceed,  unlefs  he  fhould 
hnpriident  enough  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  thofe 

laws,  to  which  you  owe  your  C - n  (meaning 

Crown)  or  unlefs  your  minifters  fhould  perfuade 
you  to  make  it  a  queftion  of  force  alone,  and  try 
the  whale  ftrength  of  government  in  oppofition  to 
the  people.  The  lelTons  he  has  received  from  ex- 
periencd  will  probably  guard  him'  from  fuch  ex- 

cefs  of  folly  ;  and  in  your  M - -s  (meaning  Ma- 

jeily’s)  virtues  we  find  an  unqueftionable  afifurance 
that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  attempted.  Far 
from  fufpeCling  you  (again  meaning  ourfaid  Lord 
the  now  K^ing)  of  fo  horrible  a  defign,  we  would 
attribute  the  continual  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
even  this  lafl  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conftitution  to  an  ill-advifed,  unwor¬ 
thy,  perfonal  refentment.  From  one  falfe  ftep  you 
(again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King)  have 
been  betrayed  into  another,  and  as  the  caufe  was^ 
unworthy  of  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the 
now  King)  your  minifiers  were  determined  that 
the  prudence  of  the  execution  fhould  correfpond 
with  the  wifdom  and  dignity  of  the  defign.  They 
have  reduced  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord 
the  now  King)  to  the  necefiity  of  choofing  out  of 
a  variety  of  difficulties  •, - to  a  fituation  fo  un¬ 

happy  that  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the 
now  King)  can  neither  do  wrong  without  ruin, 
nor  right  without  affliction.  Thefe  worthy  fer- 
vants  have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  fingular 
proofs  of  their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  mak¬ 
ing  Mr.  Wilkes  a  man  of  importance,  they  have 
judiciouily  transferred  the  queftion  from  the  rights 
and  intereft  of  one  man  to  the  moil  important 
rights  and  interefts  of  the  people,  and  forced  your 
fubjeCls,  from  wifhing  well  to  the  caufe  of  an  in-> 
dividual  to  unite  with  him  in  their  own.  Let  them 

proceed  as  they  have  begun,  and  your  M - j 

(mean- 
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(meaning  Majefty)  need  not  dou^)t  that  the  eata# 
Idrophe  will  do  no  difhonour  to  the  condud:  of 
the  piece.  The  j:ircumftances  to  which  you  (again 
meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King)  are  reduced 
will  not  admit  of  a  oompromife  with  the  Englifh 
nation.  Undecifive,  qualifying  meafures  will  dif* 
grace  your  government  ftill  more  than  open  vio^ 
ience,  and,  without  fatisfying  the  people,  will  ex¬ 
cite  their  contempt.  They  have  too  much  under^ 
Handing  and  fpirit  to  accept  of  an  indirecfl;  fatif- 
faHion  for  a  dired  injury.  Nothing  lefs  than  a 
repeal,  as  formal  as  the  refolution  itfelf  can  heal 
the  wound,  which  has  been  given  to  the  conftitur 
tion,  nor  will  any  thing  lefs  be  accepted,  i  can 
readily  believe  that  there  is  an  influence  fufEcient 

to  recal  that  pernicious  vote.  The  H — —  of - - 

(meaning  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  this  Icings 
dom)  undoubtedly  confider  their  duty  to  the  C — n 
(meaning  Crown)  as  paramount  to  all  other  obliga¬ 
tions.  To  us  they  are  only  indebted  for  an  acci¬ 
dental  exiftence,  and  have  juftly  ^transferred  their 
gratitude  from  their  parents  to  their  benefadors  ^ 
from  thofe,  who  gave  them  birth,  to  the  miniiler, 
from  whofe  benevolence  they  derive  the  comforts 
and  pleafures  of  their  political  life  ;~who  has  taken 
the  tendered:  care  of  their  infancy,  relieves  their 
necelTities  without  offending  their  delicacy,  and 
has  given  them,  what  they  value  mod:,  a  virtuous^ 
education.  But  if  it  were  poflible  for  their  inte¬ 
grity  to  be  degraded  to  a  condition  fo  vile  and  ab- 
jed,  that  compared  with  it,  the  prefent  eftimation 
they  d:and  in  is  a  ftatc  of  honour  and  refped, 
confider  Sir,  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now 
King)  in  what  manner  you  will  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceed.  Can  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the 
now  King)  conceive  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  long  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  fo  flexible  a 
of ■!  (meaning  the  Houfe  of  Com- 

C  2  '  mons.J 
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inons.)  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  fociety, 
that  any  form  of  government  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  can  long  be  preferved.  In  ours  the  genera] 
contempt  of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detefta^ 
tion.  Such,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  be  the  necef- 
fary  effeft  of  any  bafe  conceffion  made  by  the  pre- 

fent  H - of  — - (again  meaning  the  pre- 

fent  Houfe  of  Commons  of  this  kingdom)  and  as  a 
qualifying  meafure  would  not  be  accepted,  it  re¬ 
mains  for  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the 
now  King)  to  decide  whether  you  will,  at  any  ha¬ 
zard,  fupport  a  fet  of  men,  who  have  reduced  you 
to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whether  you  will  gra¬ 
tify  the  united  wifhes  pf  the  whole  pveople  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  diffolving  the  P— .  (meaning  Parliament) 
Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  fincerely,  that 
you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  King)  have 
perfonally  no  defign  againft  the  conftitution,  nor 
any  views  inconfiftent  whth  the  good  of  your  fub- 
jefts,  I  think  you  cannot  heiitate  long  upon  the 
choice,  v;hich  it  equally  concerns  your  intereft 
and  your  lionour  to  adopt.  On  one  fide,  you 
(again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King)  ha¬ 
zard  the  affections  of  all  your  Englifh  fubjedts  ; 
you  reiinquifn  every  hopje  of  repofe  to  yourfelf, 
and  you  (again  mieaning  our  laid  Lord  the  novr 
King)  endanger  the  efcablifliment  of  your  family 
for  ever.  All  this  you  venture  for  no  objedt  what- 
foever,  or  for  fuch  an  obiedt,  as  it  would  be  an 
auront  to  vou  to  name.  Men  of  fenfe  will  exa- 

•r 

mine  your  condiiT  v/ith  fufpicion  •,  while  thofe 
who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  to  v/hat  de¬ 
gree  they  are  injured,  aliiki:  you  with  clamours 
equally  infolent  and  unmeaning.  Suppofing  it 
poffible  that  no  fatal  fcruggle  ilioiild  enfue,  you 
(again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  prefent  King) 
determine  at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the 
hope  of  a  compenfation,  either  from  intereft  or 

am- 
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smbition.  If  an  E - fli  (meaning  Englifh) 

K - (meaning  King)  be  hated  or  defpifed,  he 

muft  be  unhappy  ♦,  and  this  perhsps  is  the  only 
political  truth,  which  he  ought  to  be  convinced 
of  without  experiment.  But  if  the  Englifh  people 
fhould  no  longer  confine  their  refentment  to  a  fub- 
miflive  reprefentation  of  their  wrongs  ;  if  follow¬ 
ing  the  glorious  example  of  their  anccdors,  they 
fhould  no  longer  appeal  to  the  creature  of  the  coU’- 
ffitution,  but  to  that  high  being  who  gave  them 
the  rights  of  humanity,  whofe  gifts  it  were  facri- 
lege  to  furrender,  let  me  afk  you.  Sir,  (again 
meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  prefent  King)  u'pon 
what  part  of  your  fubjefls  would  you  rely  for  af- 
Mance  ?  The  people'  of  I — 1—d  (meaning  Ire¬ 
land)  have  been  uniformly  plundered  and  op- 
prelTed.  In  return,  they  give  you  every  day  frefh 
marks  of  their  refentment.  They  defpife  the  mk 
ferable  governor  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  pre¬ 
fent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  have  fent  them,  be- 
caufe  he  is  the  creature  of  Lord  Bute  ;  nor  is  it 
from  any  natural  confuhon  in  their  ideas,  that 
they  are  fo  ready  to  confound  the  original  of  a 
K - g  (meaning  King)  with  the  difgracdlil  repre¬ 

fentation  of  him.  The  diflance  of  the  colonies 
would  m.ake  it  impolTible  for  them  to  take  an 
aclive  concern  in  your  affairs  if  they  were  as  well 
affefled  to  your  govern nrent  as  they  once  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  to  your  perfon.  1  hey  were  ready 
enough  to  difiinguifli  between  you  (again  mean¬ 
ing  our  faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the"" King)  and 
your  minilters.  They  complained  of  an°afl  of 
the  legiflature,  but  traced  the  origin  of'  it  no 
higher  than  to  the  fervants  of  the  C - n  (mean¬ 

ing  Crovvm)  they  pleafed  themfelves  with  the  hope 

that  their  S - - n  (meaning  Sovereign)  if 

not  favourable  to  their  caufe,  at  kaft  was  im- 
|)artiaL  The  decifive  perfonal  part  you  took 

againft 
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againfi:  them,  has  effedually  baniflied  that  firft: 
diftin^lion  from  their  minds.  They  confider  you 

as  united  with  your  fervants  againft  A - r - a 

(meaning  America)  and  know  how  to  diflingiiifh 

the  S - n  (meaning  Sovereign)  and  a  venal 

p - 1  (meaning  Parliament)  on  one  fide, 

from  the  real  fentiments  of  the  Englifii  people  on 
the  other.  Looking  forward  to  independence  they 
might  pofiibly  receive  you  (again  meaning  our 
faid  Lord  the  now  King)  for  their  K — ;  (meaning 
King)  but  if  ever  you  retire  to  A — r — a  (mean¬ 
ing  America)  be  afiured  they  will  give  you  fuch  a 
covenant  to  digeft,  as  the  prefbytery  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  alhamed  to  offer  to  Charles  the 
Second.  They  left  their  native  land  in  fearch  of 
freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  defart.  Divided  as 
they  are,  into  a  thoufand  forms  of  policy  and  re¬ 
ligion,  there  is  one  point  in  which  they  all  agree  : 

they  equally  deteft  the  pageantry  of  a  K-r - , 

(meaning  King)  and  the  fupercilious  hypocrify  of 
a  bifhop.  It  is  not  then  from  the  alienated  affec¬ 
tions  of  1^1— d  (meaning  Ireland)  or  A— r— a 
(meaning  America)  that  you  (again  meaning  our 
faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  can  rcafon- 
ably  look  for  affiftance  *,  ftill  lefs  from  the  people 
of  E — 1 — d  (meaning  England)  who  are  aflually 
contending  for  their  rights,  and,  in  this  great 
queftion,  are  parties .  againft  you.  (again  mean¬ 
ing  our  faid  p^'efent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King.) 
You  (again  meaning  our  faid  prefent  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King)  are  not  however  deftitute  of  every 
appearance  of  fupport  *,  you  (again  meaning  our 
faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  have  all  the 
Jacobites,  Tsionjurors,  Roman  Catholics,  and  To¬ 
ries  of  this  country,  and  all  S — 1 — d  (meaning 
Scotland)  without  exception.  Conftdering  from 
what  family  you  are  defeended,  the  choice  of  your 
friends  has  been  fingularly  dirgded  ^  and  truly. 
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Sir,  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  Kino-) 
if  you  had  not  loft  the  whig  intereft  of  England, 

I  Ihould  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is  it  poffible  for  you  to 
place  any  confidence  in  men,  who,  before  they 
are  faitnful  to  you  muft  renounce  every  opinion, 
and  betray  every  principle,  both  in  church  and  • 
ftate,  which  they  inherit  from  their  anceftors,  and 
are  confirmed  in  by  their  education  whofe  num¬ 
bers  arc  lb  confiderable,  that  they  have  lon^p 
fince  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  principles  and 
language  which  diftinguilhed  them  as  a  party  and 
to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies  } 
their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrify  and  muft  coni 
elude  in  treachery.  At  firft  they  deceive  ;  at  laft 
they  betray.  As  to  the  Scotch,  I  muft  fuppofe 
your  heart  and  underftanding  fo  biafled,  from 
your  earheft  infancy,  in  their  favour,  that  nothino- 
Lis  than  your  own  misfortunes  can  undeceive  vou^ 
You  (again  meaning  our  faid  prefent  Sovereio-n 
Lord  _  the  King)  will  not  accept  of  the  uniform 
experience  of  your  anceftors  ;  and  when  once  a 
man  is  determined  to  believe,  the  very  abfurditv 
of  the  doiftrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith.  A  bi'- 
gotted  underftanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attach- 
me„t  ,h,  Ho„fe°of  H_„_ 

ver)  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the  hciife  of  Stuart 
and  find  an  earnefl  of  future  loyalty  in  former  re’ 

.  bellions.  Appearances  are  however  in  their  fa- 
vour;  foftrongjy  indeed,  that  one  would  think 

they  had  forgotten  that  you  are  their  lawful  K _ 

(meaning  King)  and  had  miflaken  you  for  a  pre’ 

tender  to  the  C - n.  (meaning  Crown)  Let  it  be 

admitted  then,  that  the  Scotch  are  a?  fincere  in 
their  prefent  profeffions,  as  if  you  were  in  reality 
cot  an  Englilhman,-  but  a  Briton  of  the  North 

you  would  not  be  the  firft  P - e  (meaning  Prince) 

ox  their  native  country  againft  whom  they  have- 

rebelled. 
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rebelled,  nor  the  firft  whom  they  have  bafely  be^ 
trayed.  Have  you  (meaning  our  faid  Lord  the 
now  King)  forgotten.  Sir,  or  has  your  favourite 
concealed  from  you  that  part  of  our  hiftory,  when’ 
the  unhappy  Charles  (and  he  too  had  private  vir¬ 
tues)  fled  from  the  open  avowed  indignation  of 
his  Englifb  fubjecdis,  and  furrendered  himfelf  at 
difcretion  to  the  good  faiih  of  his  own  country- 
mien.  Without  looking  for  fupport  in  their  affec¬ 
tions  as  fubjedbs,  he  applied  only  to  their  ho¬ 
nour,  as  gentlemen,  for  proteftion.  They  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  they  would  your  M — ^y  (meaning 
Majefty)  with  bows,  and  fmiles,  and  falfhood, 
and  kept  him  until  they  had  fettled  their  bargain 
with  the  Englifh  Parliament  *,  then  bafely  fold 
their  native  K —  (m^^aning  King)  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  enemies.  This,  Sir,  was  not  the  aft  of  a 
few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate  treachery  of  a 
Scotch  Parliament  reprefenting  the  nation.  A 
wife  P — ce  (meaning  Prince)  might  draw  from  it 
two  leffons  of  equal  utility  to  himfelf ;  on  one  fide 
he  might  learn  to  dread  the  undifguifed  refent- 
ment  of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly  af- 
fcrt  their  rights,  and  who,  in  a  juft  caufc,  are 

ready  to  meet  their  S - n  (meaning  Sovereign) 

in  the  held  *,  on  the  other  fide,  he  would  be  taught 
to  apprehend  fomething  far  more  formidable — 
a  fawning  treachery,  againft  which  no  prudence 
can  ouard,  no  courao^e  can  defend.  The  infidi- 
ous  fmiles  upon  the  cheek  v/ould  warn  him  of  the 
canker  in  the  heart.  From  the  ufes,  to  which  one 
part  of  the  army  has  been  too  frequently  applied, 
you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King)  • 
have  Ibme  reafon  to  expeft,  that  there  are  no 
fervices  they  would  refufe.  Here  too  we  trace 
the  partiality  of  your  underftanding.  You  take 
the  fenfe  of  the  army  from  the  condufi:  of  the 
Guards,  with  the  fame  juftice  with  which  you  col- 

.  le(ft 
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kcl  the  fenfe  of  the  people  from  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  miniftry.  Your  Marching  Regiments, 
Sir,  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King) 
will  not  make  the  Guards  their  example  either  as 
foldiers  or  fubje6ls.  They  feel  and  refen t,  as  they 
ought  to  ^ do  that  invariable,  undiflinguifhing  fa¬ 
vour  with  which  the  Guards  are  treated,  while 
thofe  gallant  troops,  by  whom  every  hazardous, 
every  laborious  fervice  is  performed,  are  left  to 
perifti  in  garrifons  abroad,  or  pine  in  quarters  at 
home,  neglected  and  forgotten.  If  they  had  no 
fenfe  of  the  great  original  duty  they  owe  their 
country,  their  refentment  would  operate  like  pa- 
triotifm,  and  leave  your  caufe  to  be  defended  by 
thofe  to  whom  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  pre- 
fent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  have  lavillied  the 
rewards  and  honours  of  their  profeffion.  The 
praetorian  bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as 
they  were,  had  Rill  ftrength  enough  to  awe  the 
Rom.an  populace  ;  but  when  the  diitant  legions 
took  the  alarm,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  gave 
away  the  empire.  On  this  fide  then,  which  ever 
way  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now 
King)  may  determine  to  fupport  the  very  miniftry 
who  have  reduced  your  affairs  to  this  deplorable 
fituation  :  you  may  fhelter  yourfelf  under  the 

forms  of  a  P - 1  (meaning  Parliament)  and 

fet  your  people  at  defiance.  But  be  affur^i,  Sir, 
that  fiich  a  refolution  would  be  as  imprudent  as 
it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  immediately 
fnake  your  eftablifhment,  it  would  rob  you  of 
your  peace  of  mfind  for  ever.  On  the  other,  how 
different  is  the  profpeeff  1  how  eafy,  how  fafe  and 
honourable  is  the  path  before  you  !  the  Eno-fifti 
nation  declare  they  are  grofly  injured  by  dieir 

reprefentatives,  and  folicit  your  M - (meanio'^ 

Majefty)  to  exert  your  lawful  prei-ogative,  and 
give. them  an  opportunity  of  recalling  a  truft 

D  which. 
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which,  they  find,  has  been  fo  fcandaloufly  abufed. 
You  are  not  to  be  told  that  the  power  of  the  H — 

of - (meaning  Houfe  of  Commons)  is  not 

original,  but  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  from  whom  they  receive  it.  A  quef- 
tion  of  right  arifes  between  the  conftituent  and 
the  reprefentative  body.  By  what  authority  fhall 

fnall  it  be  decided  ?  will  your  M - y  (meaning 

Majefty)  interfere  in  a  queftion  in  which  you  have 
properly  no  immediate  concern  ?  it  would  be  a 
fiep  equally  odious  and  unnecefihry,  fhall  the 
Lords  be  called  upon  to  determine  the  rights  and 
priviledges  of  the  Commons  ?  They  cannot  do  it 
without  a  fianrant  breach  of  the  conftitution.  Or 
will  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now 
King)  referr  it  to  the  judges  ?  They  have  often 
told  your  anceftors,  that  the  law  of  Parliament 
is  above  them.  What  party  then  remains  but  to 
leave  it  -to  tlie  people  to  determine  for  them- 
felves  ?  they  alone  are  injured  ;  and  fince  there 
are  no  fuperior  po\ver  to  which  the  caufe  can  be 
referred,  they  alone  ought  to  determine.  I  do  not 
mean  to  perplex  you  (again  meaning  our  faidpre- 
fent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  with  a  tedious 
argument  upon  a  fubjedt  already  fo  difeufied,  that 
infpiration  could  hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon 
it  There  are,  however,  two  points  of  view,  in 
which  particularly  imports  your  Pvl - (mean¬ 

ing  Majelly)  to  confider  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  H - of  - - ^  (meaning  Houfe  of  Com¬ 

mons)  By  depriving  a  fubjedt  of  his  birthright, 
thev  have  attributed  to  their  own  vote  an  autho- 
rity  equal  to  an  a  cl  of  the  whole  legifiature  ^  and 
though  perhaps  not  with  the  fame  motives,  have 
flridtly  followed  the  example  of  the  long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  firfc  declared  the  regal  office  ufelefs, 
and  foon  after  with  as  little  ceremony,  difiblved 
the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  fame  pretended  pov/er 

which 
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which  robs'  an  Englilh  fubje^L  of  his  birthright, 
may  rob  an  Englifh  K —  (meaning  King)  of  his 

C - n  (meaning  Crown)  In  another  view,  the 

refolution  of  the  H -  of -  (meaning 

Houfe  of  Commons)  apparently  not  fo  dangerous 

to  your  M - ,  (meaning  Majefty)  is  flill  more 

alarming  to  your  people.  Not  contented  with  di- 
vefting  one  man  of  his  right,  they  have  arbitrarily 
conveyed  that  right  to  another.  They  have  fet 
alide  a  return  as  illegal,  without  daring  to  cen- 
fure  thofe  officers  who  were  particularly  apprized 
of  Mr.  Wilkes’s  incapacity,  not  only  by  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  H— -  (meaning  the  faid  Houfe) 
but  exprefsly  by  the  writ  direfled  to  them,  "but 
who  neverthelefs  returned  him  as  duly  ele(5led. 
They  have  rejefled  the  majority  of  votes,  the 
only  criterion  by  which  -our  laws  judge  of  the 
fenfe  of  the  people  ;  they  have  transferred  the 
right  of  eletdion  from  the  collective  to  the  repre- 
fentative  body  ;  and  by  thefe  ads,  taken  fepa- 
rately  or  together,  they  have  efientially  altered  the 

original  conftitution  of  the  El -  of  C— - - 

(meaning  Houfe  of  Commons)  verfed,  as  your 

M -  —  (meaning  Majefty)  undoubtedly  is,  in  the 

Englifh  Hiitory,  it  cannot  eafily  efcape  you,  how 
much  it  is  your  intereft,  as  well  as  your  duty  to 
prevent  one  of  the  three  eftates  from  encroaching 
upon  the  province  of  the  other  two,  or  afluming 
the  authority  of  them  all.  When  once  they  have 
departed  from  the  great  conilitutional  line,  by 
which  all  their  proceedings  fhould  be  direded, 
who  will  anfwer  for  their  future  moderation  ?  Or 
what  alTurance  will  they  give  you  (again  m.eaning 
our  faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  that, 
when  they  have  trampled  upon  their  equals,  they 

will  fubinifto  a  fuperior  ?  Your  M - (meaning 

Majefty)  may  learn  hereafter,  how  nearly  the  (lave 
and  tyrant  are  allied.  Some  of  your  Council, 


/ 
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more  candid  than'  the  reft,  admit  the  abandoned 
profligacy  of  the  prefent  H - of - (mean¬ 

ing  Houfe  of  Commons)  but  oppofe  their  diflfolu- 
tion  upon  an  opinion,  I  confefs  not  very  unwar¬ 
rantable,  that  their  fucceffors  would  be  equally 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  treafury.  I  cannot  perfuade 
myfclf  that  the  nation  will  have  profited  fo  little 
by  experience.  But  if  that  opinion  were  well 
founded,  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  prefent  So¬ 
vereign  Lord  the  King)  might  then  gratify  our 
wifhes  at  an  eafy  rate,  and  appeafe  the  prefent 
clamours  againft  your  government,  without  of¬ 
fering  any  material  injury  to  the  favourite  caufe  of 
corruption.  You  (again  meaning  our  faid  prefent 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  have  ftill  an  honoura¬ 
ble  part  to  adl.  The  affedtions  of  your  fubjeds 
may  ftill  be  recovered.  But  before  you  (again 
meaning  our  faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King)  fubdue  their  hearts,  you  mult  gain  a  noble 
vidory  over  your  own.  Difcard  thofe  little  pcrfonal 
refentments  which  have  too  long  diredled  your 
public  condudt.  Pardon  this  man  the  remainder 
of  his  punifliment,  and  if  refentment  ftill  pre¬ 
vails,  make  it  what  it  fhould  have  been  long 
fince,  an  a<ft,  not  of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He 
will  foon  fall  back  into  his  natural  ftation,  a  filent 
fenator,  and  hardly  fupporting  the  weekly  elo¬ 
quence  of  a  news-paper.  The  gentle  breath  of 
peace  would  leave  him  on  the  furface,  neglefted 
and  unremoved.  It  is  only  the  tempeft  that  lifts 
him  from  his  place.  Without  confulting  your 
Minifter,  call  together  your  whole  Council.  Let 
it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can  determine  and 
aft  for  yourfelf.  Come  forward  to  your  people. 

Lay  afide  the  wretched  formalities  of  a  K - 

(meaning  King)  and  fpeak  to  your  fubjefts  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  man  and  in  the  language  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  Tell  them  you  (again  meaning  our  faid 

prefent 
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prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  have  been  fa¬ 
tally  deceived.  The  acknowledgement  will  be  no 
difgrace,  but  rather  an  honour  to  your  under- 
ftanding.  Tell  them  you  are  determined  to  re¬ 
move  every  caufe  of  complaint  againft  your  go¬ 
vernment  ;  that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to 
no  man  who  does  not  poflefs  the  confidence  of 
your  fubjeds  and  that  you  (again  meaning  our 
faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  will  leave  it 
to  themfelves  to  determine,  by  their  condu<5b  at 
a  future  eleclion,  whether  or  not  it  be  in  reality 
the  general  fenfe  of  the  nation,  that  their  rights 

have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the  prefent  H - 

of  C -  —  (meaning  Houfe  of  Commons)  and 

the  Confiiitution  betrayed.  They  will  then  do 
juftice  to  their  reprefentatives  and  to  themfelves, 
Thefe  fentiments.  Sir,  (again  meaning  our  faid 
prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  and  the  ftile 
they  are  conveyed  in,  may  be  offenfive  perhaps 
becaule  they  are  new  to  you.  Accufi-omed  to  the 
language  of  courtiers,  you  meafure  their  affeflions 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  expreflions  ••,  and  when 
they  only  praife  you  indiredly  you  admire  their  fin- 
centy.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with  your 
fortune.  They  deceive  you  Sir,  (again  meaning 
our  faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  who  teii 
you  that  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the 
King)  have  many  friends,  whofe  afieflions  arc 
founded  upon  a  principle  of  perfonal  attachm.ents. 
The  firfl:  foundation  of  friendfhip  is  not  the  pow^r 
of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The 
fortune  which  made  you  (again  meaning  our  faid 
prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King)  a  King  (mean¬ 
ing  King)  forbad  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  mifraken  P - e  (meaning  Prince) 

who 
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who  looks  for  friendfhip,  will  find  a  favourkej 
and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  his  affairs.  'The 
people  of  E — gl — d  (meaning  England)  are  loyal 
to  the  Houfe  of  Ha — ver  (meaning  Hanover)  not 
from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another, 
but  from  a  convidtion  that  the  eftablilhment  of 
that  family  was  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  Sir,  (again 
meaning  our  faid  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King)  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally  folid  and 
rational,  fit  for  Englillimen  to  adopt,  and  well 
worthy  your  M - y’s  (meaning  Majefty’s)  en¬ 

couragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by 
nominal  diflindlions.  The  name  of  Stuart  itfelf  is 
only  contemptible  ; — armed  with  the  fovereign 
authority  their  principles  were  formidable.  The 
Prince  who  imitates  their  condudt  fhould  be 
warned  by  their  example ;  and  while  he  plumes 
himfelf  upon  the  fecurity  of  his  title  to  the  crown, 
fhould  remember,  that  as  it  was  acquired  by  one 
revolution,  it  may  be  loft  by  another.  JUNIUS. 
To  the  ereat  fcandal  and  difhonour  of  our  faid 

O 

prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  of  his  ad- 
miniflration  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom. 
To  the  great  fcandal  and  difhonour  of  the  faid  pre¬ 
fent  Houfe  of  Commons  of  this  kingdom-^  and  alfo 
to  the  great  fcandal  and  difgrace  of  the  faid  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  and  rninifters  of  our  faid  Lord  the 
King  employed  and  entrufted  by  our  faid  Lord  the 
King  in  the  managing  and  conducing  the  v/eighty 
and  arduous  affairs  of  this  kingdom.  To  the 
great  diflurbance  of  the  public  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility  of  this  kingdom.  In  contempt  of  our  faid 
Lord  the  King  and  his  lav/s.  To  the  evil  and  oer- 
nicious  example  of  all  others  in  the  like  cafe  of¬ 
fending  and  alfo  againft  the  peace  of  our  faid 
Lord  the  King  his  crown  and  dignity.  And  the 
faid  Attorney- General  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King; 


for  our  faid  Lord  the  King  giveth  the  Court 
here  further  to  underftand  and  be  informed  that 
the  faid  John  Almon  again  difregarding  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom  and  the  public  peace  good  order  and 
government  thereof  and  mcft  unlawfully  feditioufly 
and  malicioufy  contriving  and  intending  by  wicked 
artful  fcandalous  and  malicious  fuppofitions  allufions 
and  infinuaticns  to  difturb  tbe  happy  fate  and 
publick  peace  and  tranquility  of  this  kingdom 
and  moft  infolently  audacioufy  and  unjuftly  to  afperfe 
fcandalize  and  vilify  cur  faid  prefent  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King  and  to  reprefent  and  to  caufe  it  to  he 
believed  that  our  faid  Lord  the  King  had  by  his 
meafures  of  government  loft  the  affecftions  of  his 
fubjecfts  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Ireland  and  in  his  dominions  of  Ame¬ 
rica  and  brought  the  public  affairs  of  this  kingdom 
into  a  moft  diftreffed  difg-raceful  and  lamentable 
ftate  and  condition.  And  alfo  moft  unlawfully  and 
malicioufiy  contriving  and  intending  to  reprefent  and 
caufe  it  to  believed  that  our  faid  Lord  the  Kinp*  had 
beftowed  promotions  and  favours  upon  his  fub- 
jecfts  of  that  part  of  his  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland  in  preference  to  his  fubjefts  of  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  England  and  thereby 
to  create  groundlefs  jealoufies  and  uneafmeffes  in 
his  Majefty’s  fubjedls  of  England  aforefaid.  And 
alfo  moft  unjuftly  to  reprefent  and  to  caufe  it  to  be  be- 
lieved  that  our  faid  Lord  the  King  had  beftowed 
promotions  and  favours  upon  one  part  of  his  faid 
Majefty’s  army  commonly  called  the  guards  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  another  ,part  of  his  army  comimonly 
called  the  marching  regiments  and  thereby  to  cre¬ 
ate  groundlefs  jealoufies  iineafinefs  and  mutiny  and 
defertion  in  that  part  ot  his  army  called  the  march¬ 
ing  regiments  and  to  bring  our  faid  Lord  the  King 
and  his  adminiftration  of  the  governmient  of  this 
kingdom  into  the  utm.oft  difhonour  and  contempt 

and 
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and  to  poifon  and  infFe^l  the  minds  of  his  Majefty’s 
fubjects  with  notions  and  opinions  of  our  faid  Lord 
the  King  highly  unworthy  of  our  faid  Lord  the 
King  and  of  that  paternal  love  and  concern  which 
he  has  always  fhewed  and  expreffed  for  all  his  Tub  • 
jedls  as  if  our  faid  Lord  the  King  had  unjuftly 
taken  a  part  with  fome  of  his  fubjefls  againfl  others 
and  had  unjuftly  proftituted  the  mealures  of  his 
government  to  gratify  perfonal  refentments  and  alfo 
thereby  as  much  as  in  him  the  faid  John  Almon  lay 
to  alienate  and  withdraw  from  our  faid  Lord  the  King 
that  cordial  love  allegiance  and  fidelity  which  every 
fuhje^  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King  fhould  and  of 
right  ought  to  have  and  fhew  towards  our  faid 
Lord  the  King  And  alfo  as  much  as  in  him  the  faid 
John  Almon  lay  to  move  excite  and  ftir  up  the  fuhje^s 
of  our  faid  Lord  the  King  to  infurretlion  and  rebellion 
he  the  the  faid  John  Almon  afterwards  ( that  is  to 
fay )  upon  the  faid  firjl  day  of  January  in  the  i  oth 
year  afore  faid  with  force  and  arms  at  the  parijb  afore- 
faid  and  within  the  liberty  aforefaid  in  the  faid  county 
of  Middlefex  unlawfully  wickedly  feditioufiy  and  ma- 
licioufty  did  publifh  and  caufe  and  procure  to  he  pub^ 
liJJjed  a  certain  other  fcandalous  feditious  and  mali¬ 
cious  libel  In  which'  faid  laft  mentioned  libel  of 
and  concerning  our  faid  Lord  the  King  and  of  his 
adminiftration  of  the  government  of  this  king- 
dom  And  alfo  of  and  concerning  the  public 
affairs  of  this  kingdom  are  contained  amongft: 
other  things  divers  fcandalous  feditious  and  mali¬ 
cious  matters  (that  is  to  fay)  in  one  part  thereof 
according  to  the  tenor  following  When  you  (mean¬ 
ing  our  faid  Lord  the  King)  affecftedly  renounced 
the  name  of  Englifhman,  believe  me.  Sir,  (again 
meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  King)  you  were  per- 
fuaded  to  pay  a  very  ill-judged  compliment  of  one 
part  of  your  fubjefts  at  the  expence  of  a;nother* 
While  the  natives  of  Scotland  (  meaning  that  part 
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of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland)  are  not  in  afttial 
■rebellion,  they  arc  undoubtedly  intitled  to  protec¬ 
tion  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  condemn  the  policy  of 
giving  foine  encouragement  to  the  novelty  of  their 
affeftions  for  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  I  am  ready 
to  hope  for  every  thing  fj-om  tlieir  new  born  zeal 
and  from  the  future  fteadinefs  of  their  allegiance! 
But  hitherto  they  have  no  claim  to  your  ftvour. 
1  o  honour  them  with  a  determined  predilec.^ion 
and  confidence,  in  exclufion  of  your  Ent^lilh  fub- 
jects  (meaning  the  fubjeds  of  our  faid  Lord  the 
King  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England) 
Wi  O  placed  your  family,  and,  in  fpite  of  treachery 

and  rebellion,  have  fupported  it  upon  the  Th _ nc 

(meaning  Throne)  is  a  miftake  too  grofs  even  for 
the  unfufpeding  generofity  of  youth.  In  this  er¬ 
ror  vve  lee  a  capital  violation  of  the  mod;  obvious 
rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  We  trace  it,  how¬ 
ever,  to  an  original  bias  in  your  education,  and 
are  ready  to  allow  for  your  inexperience.  And' 
in  another  part  of  the  laid  laft  mentioned  libel  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenor  following  :  it  is  not  then  from 
the  alienated  alFeftions  of  I— !— d  (meaning  Ire- 
and)  or  A— r — a  (meaning  America)  tha't  you 
(again  meani.ng  our  faid  Lord  the  now  Kino-)  can 
reafonably  look  for  affiftance ;  Itili  lefs  fro.m  the 
people  of  E--I_d,  (meaning  England)  w.ho  are 
adtually  contending  for  their  rights,  and,  in  this 
great  queftion,  are  parties  againlt  you  (again  mean¬ 
ing  oar  Lid  Lord  the  now  King)  you  (ajain  mean- 
ing  our  faid  Lord  the  novv  King)  are  not  however 
deltipjte  of  every  appearance  of  fuoport :  you 
(again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King)  have 
all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Roman  Catholics, 

and  Tones  of  this  country,  and  all  S _ 1 _ d 

(meaning  chat  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scc'- 
land_;  without  exception.  And  in  anotiier  oar:  of 
the  laid  laft  mentioned  libel 

E 


according  to  the  te¬ 
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nor  following.  From  the  ufcs  to  which  one  part 
of  the  army  (meaning  the  army  of  our  faid  Lord 
the  King)  has  been  too  frequently  applied,  you 
(again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King)  have 
fome  reafon  to  expert,  that  there  are  no  fervices 
tliey  would  refufe.  Here  too  we  trace  the  parti*, 
ality  of  your  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the 
King’s)  underftanding.  You  (again  meaning  our 
laid  Lord  the  King)  take  the  fenfe  of  the  army 
from  the  condufl  of  the  Guards,  (meaning  the 
faid  part  of  the  army  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King 
called  the  Guards)  with  the  fame  juftice  v/ith 
which  you  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the 
King)  colledl  the  fenfe  of  the  people  from*  the  re- 
prefentations  of  the  Minidry.  Your  Marching 
Regiments  (meaning  the  faid  other  part  of  the 
army  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King  called  the  March¬ 
ing  Regiments)  Sir,  (again  meaning  our  faid  Lord 
the  now  King)  will  not  make  the  Guards  their 
example  either  as  foldiers  or  fiibjefls.  They  feel 
and  refcnt  as  they  ought  to  do,  that  invariable 
undillinguifhing  favour  with  which  the  Guards  are 
treated  j  while  thofe  gallant  troops,  by  whom 
every  hazardous,  every  labourious  fervice  is  per¬ 
formed  are  left  to  parifh  in  garrifons  abroad,  or 
pine  in  quarters  at  home,  negicfted  and  forgot¬ 
ten.  If  they  had  no  fenfe  of  the  great  original 
duty  they  owe  to  their  country,  their  refentment 
Avould  operate  like  patriotifm,  and  leave  your 
caufe  to  ^be  defended  by  thofe  to  whom  you 
(again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  King)  have  la- 
vifhed  the  rewards  and  honours  of  their  profef- 
fion.  The  pr^torian  bands,  enervated  and  de¬ 
bauched  as  they  were,  had  ftill  drength  enough 
to  awe  the  Roman  populace  :  but  when  the  dil- 
tant  legions  took  the  alarm,  they  marched  to 
Rome  and  gave  away  the  empire.  And  in  ano- 
tlicr  part  of  the  faid  lafl:  mentioned  libel  accord-' 
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ing  to  the  tenor  following.  You  (again  meaning 
our  faid  Lord  the  now  King)  have  ftill  an  honour¬ 
able  part  to  aft.  The  affeftions  of  your  fub- 
jcfts^  may  ftill  be  recovered.  But  before  you 
(again  meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King) 
fubdue  their  hearts,  you  (again  meaning  our  faid 
Lord  the  now  King)  muft  gain  a  noble  victory 
over  your  own.  Difcard  thofe  little  perfonal  re- 
fentments  which  have  too  long  direfted  your  pub¬ 
lic  conduft.  And  in  another  part  of  the  faid  laft 
mentioned  libel  according  to  the  tenor  following. 
The  people  of  E — gl — d  (meaning  England)  are 
loyal  to  the  Houfe  of  Ha — ver  (meaning  Hanover) 
not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  ano¬ 
ther,  but  from  a  conviflion  that  the  eftablilhment 
of  that  family  was  neccflary  to  the  fupport  of 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This  Sir  (again 
meaning  our  faid  Lord  the  now  King)  is  a  p"rin- 
ciple  of  allegiance  equally  folid  and  rational,  fit 
for  Englifhmen  to  adopt  and  well  worthy  your 

M - y’s  (meaning  Majefty’s)  encouragement. 

We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nomdnal  diftinc- 
tions.  The  name  of  Stuart  itfelf,  is  only  contempt¬ 
ible  — armed  with  the  fovereign  authority,  their 
principles  were  formidable.  The  Prince  who  imi¬ 
tates  their  conduft  fhould  be  warned  by  their  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  while  he  plufties  himfelf  upon  the  fe- 
curity  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  ftiould  remember, 
that  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may 
bo  loft  by  another.  JUNIUS. 

To  the  great  fcandal  and  difhonour  of  our  faid 
prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  of  his  Admi- 
niftration  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom.. 
To  the  great  difturbance  of  the  public  peace  or¬ 
der  and  government  of  this  kingdom.  In  contempt 
of  our  laid  Lord  the  King  and  his  laws.  To  the 
evil  and  pernicious  example  of  ail  others  in  the 

E  2  like 
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like  cafe  offending ;  and  alfo  againfl  the  peace  of 
our  faid  Lord  the  King  his  crown  and  dignity. 
And  the  faid  Attorney -General  of  our  faid  Lord 
the  King  for  our  faid  Lord  the  King  giveth  the 
Court  here  further  to  underftand  and  be  informed 
that  he  the  faid  John  Almon  being  fiich  perfon  as 
of  or  ef aid  and  further  moft  infolently  audacioufly  wick¬ 
edly  and  malicioufly  contriving  and  intending  as  afore- 
faid  and  the  focner  to  accomplifo  perfehf  and  bring  to 
ejfebl  his  faid  mojl  unlawful  wicked  and  feditious  pur- 
pofes  afterwards  (that  is  to  fay)  upon  the  faid  firft 
day  of  January  in  the  faid  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
cur  faid  Lord  the  King  with  force  and  arms  at  the 
parifh  aforefaid  within  the  liberty  afore  faid  in  the 
county  aforefaid  out  of  his  further  malice  towards  our 
faid  Lord  the  King  and  to  his  Adminiftration  of  the 
government  of  this  kingdom  and  alfo  out  of  his  fur¬ 
ther  malice  towards  the  faid  prefent  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  of  this  kingd.om  a  certain  other  wicked  fcan- 

dalous  feditious  and  malicious  libel  intitled - The 

London  Mufeum  of  Politics  Mifcellanies,  and 

Literature - did  unlawfully  wickedly  feditioufly  and 

malicioufy  publifh  and  did  caufe  and  procure  to  be 
publifhed  in  which  faid  libel  lafl  above  mentioned 
He  the  faid  John  Almon  hath  by  fuch  wicked  artful 
fcandalous  and  malicious  allufions  fuppofitions  and  in- 
finuations  as  aforefaid  moji  unlawfully  wickedly  and 
malicioufy  afperfed  fcandalized  and  vilified  our  faid 
prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  his  Adminiftra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  this  kingd.om  and  hath 
thereby  as,  much  as  in  him  the  faid  John  Almon  lay 
endeavoured  to  bring  our  faid  Lord  the  King  and 
his  Adminiftration  of  the  government  of  this  king¬ 
dom  into  the  utmoft  difhonour  hatred  and  contempt 
with  his  fubjecis  and  to  poifon  and  infehf  the  minds  of 
his  Majefty  s  fubjebls  with  notions  and  fentiments 
highly  unworthy  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King  And 
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hutl}  alfo  by  that  means  ( as  much  as  in  him  thefaid 
John  Almon  lay)  endeavoured  to  alienate  and  with‘ 
draw  from  our  faid  Lord  the  King  that  cordial  love 
allegiance  and  fidelity  which  every  true  and  faithful 
fubjeSl  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King  fhould  and  of  right 
ought  to  bear  towards  our  faid  Lord  the  King  and 
hath  alfo  by  that  means  (as  much  as  in  him  thefaid 
John  Almon  lay)  attempted  to  move  excite  and  fiir 
up  the  fubjeEis  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King  to  a  moft 
unnatural  infurreElion  againft  our  faid  Lord  the  King 
and  in  which  faid  libel  lajl  above  mentioned  he  the 
faid  John  Almon  hath  aljo  by  fuch  wicked  artful 
fcandalous  and  malicious  allufions  fuppofitions  and  in- 
finuations  as  aforefaid  moft  unlawfully  wickedly  and 
malicioufty  traduced  fcandalized  and  vilified  the  pre- 
fent  Houfe  of  Commons  of  this  kingdom  and  hath 
moft  audacioufly  wickedly  and  falfly  reprefented  the 
faid prefent  Houfe  of  Commons  a  a  most  vile  pro¬ 
fligate  ABANDONED  WICKED  ARBITRARY  VENAL 
and  detestable  set  of  men  and  hath  thereby  (as 
much  as  in  him  thefaid  John  Almon  lay)  endeavoured 
to  fillandpojjefs  the  minds  of  all  thr  people  of  this 
kingdom  with  notions  and  cpin{ons  of  the  prefent 
Houfe  of  Commons  highly  unworthy  of  the  faid  tre- 
fent  Houfe  of  Commons  and  hath  alfo  thereby  (as 
much  as  in  him  the  faid  John  Almon  lay )  attempted 
to  bring  the  faid  prefent  Houfe  of  Commons  into  the 
utmoft  contempt  hatred  fcorn  and  dijlike  and  by  that 
means  to  weaken  and  diminifto  the  public  credit  and 
authority  of  that  Houfe  to  the  great  fcandal  and 
dtjhoncur  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King  and  of  hts  Ad- 
mmiftration  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom  And 
alfo  to  the  great  fcandal  and  'difbonour  of  the  faid 
Houfe  of  Commons  Ln  contempt  of  our  Enid  T  nr  t 
the  King  and  his  laws  To  th! grL  difturtancl  of 
the  public  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  kingdom  To 
the  evil  and  pernicious  example  of  all  others  in  the 
like  caje  offending  And  alfo  againft  the  peace  of  cur 

faid 
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faid-  Lord  the  King  his  crown  and  dignity.  Where¬ 
upon  tiie  faid  Attorney-General  of  our  faid  Lord 
the  King  who  for  our  faid  Lord  the  King  in  this 
behalf  profecuteth  for  our  faid  Lord  the  King 
prayeth  the  confideration  of  the  Court  here  in  the 
premifes  and  that  due  procefs  of  law  may  be 
awarded  againft  him  the  faid  John  Almon  in  this 
behalf  to  make  him  anfwer  to  our  faid  Lord  the 
King  touching  and  concerning  the  premifes  afore- 
faid. 

To  which  information  the  Defendant  pleaded 
Not  Guilty. 


[Informations  for  pnblilhing  the  fame  paper  were 
at  the  fame  time  hied  againft  Mr.  Henry  Woodfall 
(the  original  printer  and  publiflier  of  it)  in  the 
Public  Advertifer  of  the  19th  of  December,  1769. 
Mr.  John  Miller,  for  reprinting  it  in  the  London 
Evening  Poft,  publifhed  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day.  Mr.  Charles  Say,  for  reprinting  it  in 
the  Gazetteer  of  the  20th  of  December  1769. 
Mr.  George  Robinfon,  for  reprinting  it  in  the  In¬ 
dependent  Chronicle  of  the  fame  day.  And  Mr. 
Henry  Baldwin,  for  reprinting  it  in  the  St.  James’s 
Chronicle  of  the  21ft  of  the  faid  month.  And  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Almon  did  not  fell  the  London  Mu- 
feum,  (which  is  a  monthly  Magazine)  containing 
the  faid  paper,  till  the  firft  day  of  January,  177c, 
(according  to  the  information)  yet  he  v/as  brought 
JirJi  to  trial. 

In  Eafter  Term  following,  a  Special  Jury,  at 
the  inftance  of  the  Attorney-General,  w^as  ftruck 
in  the  Crpwn  Office,  before  the  Mafter  ^  and  the 
trial  was  appointed  for  Saturday,  the  fecond  day 
of  June,  1770,  being  the  Sittings  after  Term.] 
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I  N  one  of  the  public  prints,  the  following 
fenfible  obfervations  were  made  on  the  i\ttorney- 
General’s  condudb  in  this  trial,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  trial  of  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  original  pub- 
lilher. 

It  may  feem  extraordinary  to  fome,  that  upon 
Mr.  Woodfall’s  trial,  Mr.  Attorney-General  ihould 
employ  the  greateft  part  of  his  harangue  in  a  juf- 
tification  of  his  own  conduct :  what  had  the  Jury 
to  do  with  his  motives }  and  how  ridiculous  was 
it  in  Mr.  Attorney,  to  defire  to  clear  up  his 
own  intentions  to  the  Jury,  whilft  he  was  in- 
itrufting  them  to  pay  no  regard  to,  and  to  have 
no  confideration  of,  the  intentions  of  the  defen¬ 
dant 

“  Befides,  Mr.  Attorney  does  not  tell  us  who 
had  accufed  him,  or  of  what  he  was  accufed.  It 
is  my  bufmefs  to  fupply  his  omiffion.  His  own 
confcience  fmote  him  for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Almon.- 
Mr.  De  Grey,  Member  for  Norfolk,  the  Attorney- 
General’s  brother,  had  impudently  and  ignorantly 
branded  the  Eleeftors  of  Weftminfter,  %r  their 
petition  to  his  Majehy,  as  feditious  a^id  hafe-born 
Bookfellers  and  Mechanics.  Mr,  Serjeant  Glynn  de¬ 
fended  the  eleflors,  and  reproved  Mr.  De  Grey 
for  his  infolence.  The  electors  of  WeiLminder 
publicly  returned  their  thanks  to  the  Serjeant, 

and 
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and  amongd  them  Mr.  Almon  was  ftrenuous  for 
thefe  thanks,  perhaps  the  moft  ftrenuous,  becaufe 
he  muft  be  fenfible,  from  the  part  he  had  before 
taken  in  the  petition  to  the  Throne,  that  the 
term,  hafe-born  Bookfeller^  was  efpecially  aimed  at 
him.  This  was  Mr.  Attorney-General’s  motive 
for  fele6ling  Mr.  Almon  from  the  reft,  though  he 
only  fold  the  letter,  as  every  other  bookfeller  had 
done,  in  a  mifcellaneous  magazine,  after  it  had 
appeared  in  all  the  news-papers.  Mr.  De  Grey, 
Member  for  Norfolk,  under  the  ftielter  of  priviv 
lege,  pours  out  abufe  upon  an  Englifh  ele61or,  for 
cxercifing  his  franchife.  If  the  man  refents  it 
only  by  telling  the  ftory,  and  returning  thanks  to 
thofe  who  defend  him,  his  brother,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  by  virtue  of  an  unjuft,  afllimed  power, 
takes  the  firft  opportunity  to  ruin  him,  ex  0jjicio^ 
by  filing  an  information.  Mr.  Attorney-General, 
no  doubt,  had  another  motive  for  wiftiing  to  try 
the  caufe  in  Weftminfter  firft,  before  the  original 
publiflier  was  tried  in  London.  The  Juries  in 
Weftminfter,  it  is  well  known,  are  generally,  for 
very  good  reafons,  more  complaifant  to  the 
Court  than  the  London  Juries  :  even  the  fore¬ 
man  of  Mr.  Almon’s  Jury  has  a  place  in  the 
War-office.  On  Mr.  Almon’s  trial,  the  Attorney- 
General  declared,  that  he  Jhould  certainly  have 
tried  the  original  publijioer  firft ;  that  he  wifibed  to 
have  done  fo^  and  was  only  prevented  by  an  affidavit 
of  the  ficknefs  of  the  original  publifher  Mr.  At¬ 
torney 

■  '  . ■■■■*■!  ■  ■  II.  . 1 .11  ■■■■■—  II  !■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  i.i-  ■■  ■  ,■  I. 

*  Several  perfons  prefent  on  the  trial,  think. this  part  of 
the  Attorney-General’s  rpeech  more  accurately  Hated  here, 
than  in  the  fhort-hand  writer’s  notes.  But  the  editor  did 
not  chufe  to  alter  the  manufeript.  However,  the  obvious 
meaning  is  the  fame.  And,  if  it  is  wrong,  she  Attorney- 
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torney  knew,  that  the  original  publilher  had  ne¬ 
ver  pleaded  ficknefs,  and  therefore  expefting  now 
that  this  falfliood  would  be  objefted  to  himr  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  he  was 
now?  trying,  and  againft  whom  he  had-himfelf 

filed  the  information  ;  lie  calls  him  Mr _ zvhal’s 

his  name  ?  Wlien  the  by-ftanders  told  him  Wood- 
fall,—”  Aye,  fays  he,  Mr.  Woodfall.”  This 
trick  is  too  grofs  to  be  expofed 'farther  than  by 
relating  it. 

Mr.  Attorney. General  pretended,  that,  m  the 
objects  cf  profecution^  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  dif- 
tindfioHj  and  to  pafs  by  thofe  zvh$  we're  poor^  or  had 
large  fa/milies  of  children^  Monitrous  decla- 

.  radon  !  The  two  hrft  perfons  whom  he  brouo-ht 
to  trial,  Mr.  Aimon  and  Mr.  Woodfall,  are  far 
from  being  rich,  have  families  of  very  youncr 
children,  the  fupport  of  their  families  depends 
entirely  on  their  own  daily  and  unremitting  in. 
duftry  in  their  trade,  their  places  cannot  be  filled 
up  by  others,  and  imprifonmaent  cutting  off  the 
only  fource  of  theirfupply,  mull  make  them  poor 
indeed. 

“  Mr.  Attorney- General  declared  upon  his  honour 
as  a  man^  that  he  had  no  motive  to  urge  him  againjl 
any  particular  ptiblijher.  Come  forward,  and  tell 
the  world,  upon  what  motive  Mr.  Aimon  was 
fingled  owt^  and  upon  what  principle  of  juftice  he 
was  tritdfirji^ — for  felling  only. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  faid,  as  for  who  was  the 
yluthor  of  funius^  that  he  could  by  no  means  dif co¬ 
ver,  that  remained  an  impenetrable  fecrei.  Mr.  At¬ 
torney-General  never  demanded  the  name  of  the 

author* 


General  may  eafily  exculpate  himfelf,  by  appealing  to  the 

notes  of  Mr.  Gurney,  who  took  this  trial  in  ihort  hand  for 
tiie  1  reafiirv. 
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author.  He  does  not  wifh  to  profecute  the  au¬ 
thor.  He  follows  Lord  Mansfield’s  plan  of  pro- 
fecuting  publifhcrs  and  bookfellers  only.  His 
Lordfhip  has  frequently  recommended  this  me¬ 
thod,  even  from  the  bench.  He  knows  that  pub- 
lifhers  and  bookfellers  only  exercife  a  trade,  and 
have  no  other  motives  or  intentions  than  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  emoluments  arifing  from  their  trade. 
Multiply  therefore  profecutions  on  the  trade,  and 
you  will  effeftualiy  flop  publication,’’ 
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THE 

trial 

O  F 

JOHN  ALMON,  Bookseller; 

Upon  an  Information^  filed  ex  officio,  by 

William  De  Grey,  Efq;  his  Majejlfs  Attorney- 

Genera^ 

For  felling  the  London  Mufeum,  containing  Ju¬ 
nius’s  Letter  to  the  — — . 

Before  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  a  Special  Jury,  in  the  Court  of  King’s- 
Bench,  Weflminiler,  on  the  fecond  day  of 
June,  1770. 

Council  for  the  Kingi 

The  Attorney-Generah 
The  Solicitor-General, 

Mr.  Moreton 
Mr.  Wallace 
Mr.  Dunning  j 
Mr.  Walker. 

Solicitors^  Mefirs.  Nut- 
tall  and  ■■  Francis. 


Council  for  the  Defendants 

Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn 
Mr.  Davenport. 


Solicitor^  Mr.  Martynl 
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Special  Jury, 

Leonard  Morfe,  of  Queen- Anne-ftreet,  Efq; 
Iderbert  Mackworth,  of  Cavendifli-fquare,  Efq; 
John  Anderfon,  of  Henriettadlreet,  Cavendilli- 
fquare,  Efq-, 

John  Gould,  of  Hart-ftreet,  Efq; 

Jofiah  Holford,  Southampton-row,  Efq; 
Chriftopher  Lethieulier,  of  tlie  fame,  Efq; 

Robert  Cary,  of  Hampftead,  Efq; 

Gerrard  Howard,  of  the  fame,  Efq; 

Benjamin  Booth,  of  Lincoln’s-Inn-fields,  Efq; 
George  Kent,  of  Teddington,  Efq; 

Edward  Lovibond,  of  Hampton,  Efq; 

'Talefnian 

John  Stillwell,  Corn-chandler,  of  Ruflel-fLrcet, 
Covent-garden. 

Mr.  Walker  opened  by  reading  the  record.*  Af¬ 
ter  him,  Mr.  Attorney -General  proceeded  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

M(Ty  it  pleafe  your  Lordjhip^  and  you  gentlemen  of 
the  Jury.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  tq ,  bring 
before  you  a  publication  of  this  libel,  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  I  believe  would  be  permitted  in  no  ci¬ 
vilized  country  in  the  world,  to  pafs  unnoticed  or 
iinpunifhed.  The  laws  of  this  country  protedb 

its  inhabitants, - the  character  of  every  fub- 

je6l ;  the  public  peace  requires  it.  In  proportion 
as  men’s  characters  rife  in  the  world,  and 

are 


*  Only  eleven  of  the  Special  Jury  attending,  the  Court 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Common  Jury,  and 
name  of  the  above  Talefman  was  drawn  out  of  the  box. 
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are  fixed  with  public  government,  the  defamatory 
writings  afie(5ling  their  charadters  and  condudt, 
tend  ftill  more  to  break  the  public  peace,  which 
is  intimately  connedled  with  their  condudt.  But 
the  great  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  the  majelly  of 
the  throne,  can  never  be  the  fubjedt  of  detrac¬ 
tion  of  libels,  without  injuring  the  public  peace 
in  the  greatefi:  degree,  without  breaking  thofe 
bonds  which  tie  men  together,  and  exciting  the 
fubjedls  to  fedition.  The  charge  that  is  brought 
againfl  the  defendant  with  regard  to  this  publi¬ 
cation,  contains  two  propofitions  :  the  one,  that 
the  publication  concerns  the  King  ;  his  admini- 
llration  of  government  •,  of  public  affairs  of  the 
nation  ;  the  great  officers  employed  in  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons. — It  likewife  contains  another  propofition, 
that  the  defendant  puhliJJoed  this  ‘jsriting. — Thefe  are 
the  two  points,  which  it  is  neceffary  for  thofe  who 
fupport  the  information,  to  prove  to  your  fatis- 
fadlion,  and  that  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  them 
to  do.  In  this  particular  infiance,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  lefs  neceffity  to  trouble  you  miuch,  becaufe 
the  author  of  this  paper  has  left  very  little  to  infi- 
niution  or  fuggeftion  :  The  mode  and  fliape  in 
which  libels  are  written,  don’t  in  any  inftance 
vary  the  offence  of  figurative  exprelfion,  which  is 
as  intelligible  as  a  fimpie  one. — Ironical  expref- 
fions  v/ill  defcribe  and  exprefs  the  intention  of  the 
writer  or  fpeaker,  as  clear  and  as  plain  as  diredl 
ones.  Whether  they  do  fo  or  not,  where  they 
are  ironical  or  figurative,  depends  upon  your  con- 
fideration,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  and 
the  evidence  that  is  laid  before  you.  If  there  are 
afterifnis,  initial  letters,  or  terminations,  they  may 
throw  no  difguife  on  the  meaning;  if  they  do,  they 
difappoint  the  intention  of  the  writer  ;  nor  are 
Courts  of  Juftice  fo  precarioufly  formed,  to  mil- 

take 
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take  the  meahing  of  what  all  the  reif  of  the  world 
would  uiiderftand  •,  and  to  fhut  their  eyes  againil 
that,  v/hich  is  plain  to  every  body  elfe.  All  that 
I  have  to  do  at  prefent,  will  be  to  ihew,  that  the 
expreffions  ufed  in  this  paper,  do  concern  the 
King  ;  his  adminiftration  of  government  •,  of  the 
public  affairs  of  the  nation  ^  the  members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  j  and  the  public  officers  of 
Hate. — In  order  to  fhew  this,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  mention  to  you,  fome  few  of  thofe  paffages,  the 
whole  of  which  you  have  heard  already  ;  and  I  think 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to  doubt  a  moment 
about  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  expreffions  which  he  has  ufed.  That 
I  may  be  fure  I  do  not  err,  and  put  a  ftronger 
fenfe  on  the  words  than  the  writer  himfelf  has 
i3fed,  I  will  endeavour  as  far  as  I  can,  in  the  paf¬ 
fages  that  are  alluded  to,  to  mention  the  very 
terms  of  the  paper.  Can  any  man  doubt,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  when 
he  fays,  ‘‘  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  errors  of  his 
“  education,  the  pernicious  lelTons  of  his  youth, 
the  partiality  of  his  underflanding  and  which 
underftanding  in  another  place  he  fays,  “  he  has 
“  not  in  one  moment  of  his  life  confulted  ;  that  he 
was  never  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
truth,  ’till  he  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  his 
‘‘  people  ♦,  that  he  had  defcended  to  take  a  fhare 
in  the  interef:  of  particular  perfons,  and  in  the 
‘‘  fatal  malignity  of  their  paffions  :  he  calls  upon 
‘‘  him  to  hear  with  firmnefs  his  own  paffions  and 
‘‘  prejudices  of  perfonal  refentment,  with  which 
he  has  direfled  his  public  conduid:,  and  he 
openly  charges  him  v/ith  a  continual  violation 
“  of  the  lawSi” 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  to  prove  to  you 
the  application  of  thefe  expreffions  to  the  King, 
becaufe  I  will  not  do  your  underflandings  the  dif- 

credic 
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credit  to  fuppofe  you  have  a  moment’s  doubt 
upon  that. — When  he  fpeaks  of  the  great  alTem- 
bly  of  the  nation,  he  fays  they  are  people  who 
confider  their  duty  to  the  Crown,  being  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people,  as  their  firft  obligation,  and 
he  arraigns  them  of  venality.  When  he  fpeaks  of 
the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  fays,  “  tha; 
England  was  fold  to  France,  and  that  the  King 
at  the  fame  time  was  betrayed  *,  that  he  was  fa- 
crificed  to  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  others  ; 
that  the  miniflers  have  reduced  him  to  fuch  a 
fituation,  that  he  can  neither  do  wrong  without 
ruin,  nor  right  without  afBidion  *,  the  Irifh  are 
plundered  and  oppreffed  ;  the  King  has  united 
with  his  fervants  againft  the  Americans,  whofe 
affedlions  are  all  united  j  the  Englifn  are  aflually 
contending  for  their  rights,  and  are  parties  againft 
him  in  the  quarrel.” — Thefe  are  fome  of  thofe 
public  affairs  which  he  thus  reveals,  traduces,  and 
mifreprefents  :  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
he  endeavours  to  fet  in  oppofition,  to  dif-unite, 
and  to  irritate  and  fet  againfl  each  other,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dominions  belonging  to  the  Crov/n — diffe¬ 
rent  denominations  and  defcriptions  of  men  in  the 
fame  dominions,  and  different  parts  of  the 
fame  profeflions  in  the  fame  nation  ;  he  bids  a 
part  of  the  army  feel  and  refeni  that  they  are  pe- 
rifhing  in  garrifons,  or  pining  in  quarters,  neg¬ 
lected  and  forgotten.  If  one  fliould  afic  one’s 
felf,  what  could  be  the  miotivc  of  this  man,  and 
to  what  purpofe  was  all  this  ?  could  he  thus  mean 
to  apply  thefe  expreffions  to  the  public  aifams  of 
the  kingdom — to  the  Houfe  of  Commons — to  the 
King’s  minilters — to  the  Sovereign  himfelf  ?  Why 
ihould  he  do  it  ? — What  the  motive  — Who  is 

he  P  produce  him  !  perhaps  we  may  guefs  ! - 

but  there  is  no  country  in  the  v/orid,  that  does 
not  at  fome  times  (and  no  country  more  likely  in 

the 
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the  world  than  a  country  of  free  liberty  to)  pro¬ 
duce  men  who  ad:  from  various  motives  ;  their 
motives  are  different  to  thofe  who  are  to  judge 
of  their  addons  ;  their  adions,  are  what  are  to 
decide  on  their  condud. - Whether  the  anony¬ 

mous  Vv^riter  of  this  paper,  and  thofe,  who  by 
publilliing  fupport  him,  ad  from  any  defperate 
fituation  of  their  fortune — from  any  malignity  of 
heart — from  any  perverfenefs  of  underftanding — 
from  a  low  and  contemptible  ambition  of  being 
difhonourably  diflinguiflied — whatever  the  mean¬ 
ing  may  be,  that  is  not  now  material  for  your 
confideration. — It  is  fufficient  that  there  may  be 
fuch  men  in  the  world — the  queflion  now  before 
you  is,  whether  there  is  now  fuch  a  man  ?  the 
prefent  queflion  is  whether  the  mayi  now  complained 
cf^  has  ahhiadly  publijhed  this  paper  F  but  if  his 
views  are  to  be  confidered,  if  he  had  thus,  as  he 
hoped,  dif-united  every  part  of  his  Majefly’s  do¬ 
minions,  and  left  them  abandoned  and  deferted  : 
What  follows,  (if  it  was  not  from  the  impolTibi- 
lity  of  any  man’s  conceiving  the  lead  foundation 
for  what  was  faid)  fhouid  rather  be  fupprefled 
than  repeated  : — Say  to  what  all  this  tends  !  fte 
how  undifguifedly,  how  cxprefsiy,  and  in  words 
he  has  prefiimed,  after  he  has  difunited  and  pro¬ 
voked  the  people,  to  provoke  and  irritate  the 
S^overeigii  *,  he  fay/,  “  the  circumflances  to  which 
you  are  reduced,  admit  of  no  compromife  with 
the  Engiiili  nation  •,  all  qualifying  meafures 
will  difgrace  you  more  than  open  violence  ;  fup- 
pofing  it  pofiible  that  no  fatal  druggie  fhouid 
enfue,  you  determine  at  once  to  be  unhappy; 
for  an  Englifli  King  hated  or,  defpifed^  mud  be 
unhappy.” — This^  faid  of  a  man,  ftich  a  man,  that 
there  is  not  one  among  us,  whofe  heart  would 
not  glow  to  think,  that  he  had  Uich  a  fon,  or 
fuch  a  father  ! — It  is  barely  podible  that  a  fatal 

druggie 
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ftrugglc  fiiould  enfue  !”  it  is  but  a  fuppofi» 
tion  !  It  is  but  a  pofTibility  !  What  is  that  fatal 
ftruggle  but  /edition^  or  a  civil  war  ?  and  if  that 
does  not  happen,  then  you^  a  hated  and  defpifed 

King,  muft  be  unhappy ; - «  but  if  they  Ihould 

V  no  longer  confine  their  refentment  to  a  fubmifllve 
reprefentation  of  wrongs  ;  if,  following  the 
glorious  example  of  their  ancefiors,  they  fhould 
no  longer  appeal  to  the  creature  of  the  confii- 
tution,  but  to  that  high  being  who  gave  them 
“  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  whofe  gifts  it  were 

^^faerilege  to  furrender  - fo,  then  the  fubje(fl 

has  fuftained  wrongs  \  their  rights  have  been  vio¬ 
lated  ;  it  was  glorious  in  our  anceftors  to  fiand 
againft  the  Crown,  when  they  had  received  wrongs, 
and  their  rights  were  violated  !  then,  it  is  glorious 
not  to  appeal  to  the  Sovereign,  the  creature  of 
the  conftitution,  but  to  that  high  being,  who  gave 
them  the  rights  of  humanity — here  he  clofes  it  y 
“  it  is  not  merely  treachery,  it  is  not  perfidy,  it 
‘‘  is  not — but,  it  is  facrilege^  to  furrender  thof^ 
rights  which  have  been  thus  injured  f’~bur, 
as  if  this  would  not  do,  he  reminds  him  of  the 
Stuarts^  and  bids  him  remember,  that  as  the 
Crown  was  ac(ittired  by  one  revolution^  it  may  be 

loft  by  another. - And  as  if  that  was  not  enough, 

having  faid  that  the  rights  of  the  fubjedt  were 
violated,  and  their  wrongs  thus  negledled,  he 
concludes  the  whole,  by  declaring,  that  the  En- 
glifli  dare  openly  afiert  their  rights,  and  in  a 
juft  caufe — a  juft  caufe  is,  where  they  are  fnftain- 
ing  public  WTongs,  and  their  rights  violated,  then 
the  Englifti  are  to  meet,  and  are  ready  to  meet. 
This  is  the  language  of  this  paper,  this  is  the 

ftyle  of  this  defperate  man- - the  defendant  is 

charged  with  publilhing  it - What  defence  can 

be  anticipated  f  What  can  we  fuggeft  to  ourfelves 
to  be  the  ground  upon  which  any  defence  can 
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be  thade  to  this  information  ?  If  it  is  faid,  that 
the  defendant  is  not  the  author  ;  is  then  the  author 
only  to  be  punifhed  ?  Is  a  man  who  writes  cri¬ 
minal^  and  he  who  dijfeminates  the  poifon^  innocent  ? 
What  fignifies  all  the  writers  in  the  world,  if  they 
are  confined  to  their  garrets  ^  and  can’t  find 
publifiiers  •,  they  may  write  to  eternity,  and  not- 
withftanding  all  their  malignity  they  will  do  no 
damagCr  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  man  who 
introduces  to  the  public  the  paper  firft  written,  is 
full  as  criminal  as  the  writer.  You  will  then  af¬ 
fect  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ! — The  liberty  of  the 
prefs  is  as  facred  as  the  conftitution  itfelf,  and  is  an 
efiential  part  of  it,  fo  is  my  liberty  to  move,  as  I 
pieafe,  to  fay  what  I  think,  and  to  as  I  think 
but  I  mull  not  employ  my  tongue,  my  hand,  nor 
fword,  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man  ;  nor  mufl; 
you  ufe  your  trade  to  the  prejudice  of  a'nother  man  ; 
but  he  is  not  the  JirJl  publiflier  perhaps  !  the  JirJl 
paper  was  publifhed  on  the  19th  of  December — 
this  was  advertifed  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
publifhed  and  fold,  I  believe,  on  the  firft  or  fe« 
cond  of  January,  1770.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  officer,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  bring  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  public  laws,  to  impeach,  or  to  arraign 
offences  of  this  fort  during  the  intervals  of  the 
terms  :  or  when  no  Grand  Jury  or  Courts  are 
fitting.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  and  I  think  I 
fhould  have  deferved  to  have  forfeited  much 
more  than  my  office,  if  I  had  been  wanting  in 
it.  IVith  a  much  difpatch  and  expedition  as  I  could^ 
I  thought  jit  to  take  public  notice  of  thefe  publica¬ 
tions. 


*  The  Weftminfter  Grand  Jury,  before  whom  this  matter 
Vi 2is  properly  cognizable  (the  defendant  lining  in  Weftminfter) 
fat  on  Wednefday  the  third  of  January,  and  continued  fitting 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  days  of  the  fhme  month,  all  whidi 
were  within  a  few  days  after  the  publication. 
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lions  *,  I  believe  ttere  is  o^:E  perfon - lilners 

has  been  the  occafion  of  his  not  being  brought 
to  a  trial  now — Others  are  now  dependmg 
This  perfon  publifhed  this  paper. — I  would  not 

ag:g;ravate 


*  The  whole  of  this  alTertion  is  utterly  falfe,  The  paper 
was  publifhed,  or  rather  the  London  Mufeum,  containing  the 
paper,  was  fold  at  Mr.  Almon’s,  on  the  firft  day  of  January, 
1770,  and  a  bill  of  indiftment  might  have  been  preferred 
againft  him  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Weftminfter,  by,  and  before 
whom  this  matter  was  prcperly  cognizable,  on  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth  days  of  that  month,  for  upon  each  of 
thofe  days  that  Grand  Jury  was  litteng,  which  would  have 
been  “  taking  public  notice  with  as  much  difpatch  and  ex- 
pedition  as  he  could,”  and  would  have  been  likewife  the 
regular  and  legal  mode  of  proceeding.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr. 
Attorney-General  did  not  chufe  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indidlment 
to  the  Grand  Jury.  He  knew  very  v/ell  that  every  fyllable 
of  the  offenfive  paper  was  true,  and  he  was  afraid  the 
Grand  Jury  would  enquire  into  the  7nt)ti<ves  this  particular 
profecution,  as  well  as  into  the  contents  and  <vera:ity  of  the 
paper  itfelf.  The  Grand  Jury  are  fworn  to  diligently  enquire 
and  true  prefentment  make,  and  not  to  find  againfi  any  perfon  for 
hatred  cr  malice.  And  the  paper  being  notcricujly  true  and 
the  profecution  apparently  malicious,  he  durft  not  truft  the 
charge  with  a  Grand  Jury.  But  he  waited  in  fecret  till  Hil¬ 
lary  term,  which  did  not  begin  till  the  twenty-third  day  of 
January,  1770,  and  then  filed  an  information,  notin  confe- 
quence  of  a  motion  made  in  open  Court,  but  privately,  that 
is,  ex  cjficio,  in  the  Crown  Office. 

J  With  an  affefted  air  of  fincerity,  there  is  great  art 
in  this  paiTage,  which  indeed  cannot  be  made  appear  fo 
flrongiy  upon  paper,  as  it  did  by  the  emphaiis  in  fpeak- 
ing.  By  the  words  o^'e  perfon,  and  others  are  neve  depend¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Attorney  could  not  poffibly  mean  any  thing  but  the 
original puhlifher,  and  the  re-publijhers.  Now  the  fact  is, 
that  here  again  he  muft  know,  he  was  advancing  a  falfhcod 
in  which  he  could  have  no  other  dcfign  but  to  deceive  the 
Jury  ;  it  being  ver}"  natural  for  the  Jury  to  afk  one  another. 
Why  is  this  man  brought  to  trial  before  the  original  pab- 
liiher  ?  The  Attorney-General,  with  great  caution,  takes 
care  to  fatisfy  them  upon  that  head.  He  gives  them  to^ 
underhand,  that  the  original  publifher  is  ill.  and  for  that  rca- 
fon  his  trial  has  been  poftponed.  The  tafe^iefs  cf  this  part 
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aggravate  on  one  fide,  or  extenuate  on  the  other  : 
I  only  mean  to  explain.  The  paper  had  been 
publifhed  ten  or  eleven  days  before  this  was  pub- 
lilhed.  I  do  verily  believe  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  kingdom  (I  am  fure  not  an  honeft  man  in 
the  kingdom)  who  read  it,  that  did  not  take  of¬ 
fence  at  it, — the  exclamation  of  mankind  againft 
it  was  general ;  yet  in  that  fituation  it  was  pub- 
iiflied  by  the  now  publijher,  I  mention  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  to  excufe,  or  rather  to  explain  the 
condii(5i;  of  thofe  who  have  carried  on  thefe  pro* 
fecutions.  The  fafts  I  have  mentioned  will  be 
proved — It  remains  then  for  you  not  to  punijh^  for 
that  is  not  the  prcfent  fubjedl,  but  to  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  the  defendant  has  committed  this  crime  or 
not. 

I 

William  Bihhins  called,  and  examined  by  Mr.  ^hur^ 
loe^  the  Sollicitor-General. 

^  Do  you  know  Almon’s  fiiop  in  Piccadilly  ? 
yf.  I  do  ;  a  bookfeller’s  Ihop. 

^Did 


of  the  buhnefs  would  exceed  the  poflibility  of  belief,  were 
not  many  perfons  well  acquainted  with  the  notoriety  of  it. 
The  real  truth  is,  the  original  publiflier  was  not  ill.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  in  perfe^  healthy  and  attended  upon  this 
very  trial,  in  confequence  of  a  fubpeeaa  on  the  lide  of  the 
profecution,  of  which  the  Attorney- General  could  not  be  ig¬ 
norant  ;  and  the  fubpoena  was  fo  particular,  that  by  a  note 
on  the  back  of  it,  he  was  ordered  to  bring  with  him  the  ori¬ 
ginal  copy  of  the  advertifement  of  the  London  Mufeum,  in¬ 
ferred  in  his  paper.  What  purpofe  the  original  copy  of  the 
advertifement  was  intended  to  anfwer,  it  is  impolTibie  to  fay, 
as  the  printer  was  not  examined.  But  the  advertifement 
was  ihewn  about  to  feveral  perfons,  and  it  appeared  by 
a  note  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  have  been  inferted  in  his  pa¬ 
per,  by  the  order  of  Mr.  J.  Miller,  the  publifher  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Mufeum.  Like  fubposnas  were  alfo  fent  to  the  pub- 
liflieri  of  the  Gazetteer  and  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  but  the 
Attorney-General  did  not  think  proper  to  examine  any  of 
them. 
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'  ^  Did  you  at  any  time  buy  any  paper  there 
or  not  ? 

A  I  did. 

^  What  did  you  buy  ? 

The  London  Mufeum.  (produced  in  Court) 

^  Is  that  the  very  book  you  bouo-ht  ? 

Yes  :  it  is.  ° 

^  What  day  did  you  buy  it  ? 

On  the  firft  of  January. 

^  From  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn.  Be  fo  good  as  to 
let  us  know  who  you  are  ? 

I  am  a  meffenger  to  the  prefs. 

(The  paper  was  here  read.) 

Mr.  I’hurloe.  I  lhall  call  a  witnefs,  in  order  to 
fhew,  that  Almon  was  one  of  the  original  pub- 
lilhers  •,  or,  one  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  at-  ’ 
tention  of  the  public  was  called  in  that  cha- 
racier. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn  to  Bibhins.  You  are  a  mef. 

fenger  to  the  prefs,  pleafe  to  tell  us  what  that  of¬ 
fice  is  ^ 

A.  It  is  my  bufinefs  to  buy  all  political  pam¬ 
phlets. 

^  Have  you  a  falary  for  that  purpofe  ? 

A.  There  is  a  falary  annexed  to  that  office. 

^  Then  without  any  diredlion  whatever,  when 
a  political  pamphlet  comes  out  you  are  to  buy  it  ? 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

t 

^  You  looked  upon  this  as  a  political  pam¬ 
phlet  }  ^ 

A.  Yes  :  I  did, 

^  Did  ^  you  buy  all  the  Mufeums  that  were 
pubhffied,  or  only  this  ? 

^  A.  I  bought  them  of  the  publiffier  mentioned 
in  the  advertisement  :  I  have  a  ftandino-  order  ; 
and  never  wait  for  diredlion.  ° 

^  Do  you  buy  all  magazines  and  papers  which 
come  out 


A.  It 


I 
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A,  If  any  thing  particular  is  advertifed  to  be 
publifhed  in  them,  then  I  buy  them. 

^  I  be  lieve  Junius  ■  was  advertifed  in  all  the 
magazines  :  Did  you  buy  all  the  magazines  P 
yf.  I  believe  you  are  miftaken  *, 

^  Then  the  fad:  is,  you  did  not  buy  all  the 
magazines  ? 

A.  I  bought  all  that  I  knew  were  publifhed  by 
him  -f. 

^  I  would 


*  The  wirnefs  takes  as  great  a  latitude  as  the  Attorney-Ge- 
Jieral.  The  letter  of  Junius,  for  the  felling  oi  which  the  witnefs 
informed  againft  the  defendant,  was  printed  in  moji  if  not  all  the 
magazines,  publifhed  in  London  on  the  firft  day  ol  January, 
1770.  The  fa6t  of  thepublication  of  thefe  periodical  pamphlets 
IS  unqueftionablc.  The  publifhers  of  them,  are  not  men  who  aft 
in  the  dark,  or  who  live  as  if  they  were  afraia  to  be  known. 
Their  names  and  places  of  abode  are  affixed  to  their  books. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  other  bookfeller’s  names,  befides 
the  real  publifhers,  are  placed  in  the  advertifements,  but  the 
Jirft  name  is  always  that  of  the  real  publifher  ;  if  the  word 
fublifher  may  be  permitted  to  be  undendood  in  the  ufual  and 
general  accepted  fenfe.  Indeed,  where  there  is  no  publiflier’s 
name  to  a  book  or  pamphlet,  or  where  the  name  is  fiftitious, 
it  may  be  right  to  deem  the  firfl  man  a  publifher,  who  maybe 
found  felling.  But  common  fenfe  revolts  at  the  idea  of  pro- 
Jecutingy  and  the  firfi  too  /  a  seller  only  ;  when  the  nat 
printer  p7ihlifher  may  be  ealily  coine  at  ! 

f  There  was  a  report,  which  this  evidence  feems  to  con¬ 
firm,  that  informations  were  drawn  againft 'the  defendant,  for 
idling,  on  the  fir^  day  of  January,  1770,  x\iQ  Freeholders  Ma~ 
gaa^ine,  and  the  Fown  and  Country  Magazine,  each  containing 
Junius’s  letter  ;  which,  probably,  this  evidence  bought  at  his 
ihop  the  fame  morning.— There  is  not  a  doubt,  that  fome  co¬ 
pies  of  almofi:  every  monthly  Magazine,  are  fold  at  the  fhop  of 
every  bookfeller  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  can  it  be  right,  or  is  it 
reconcileable  to  any  principle  of  jufiice,  that  a  man  fhould  be 
profecuted  for  only  felling  a  book  in  the  courfe  of  his  trade, 
which  has  been  printed  and  publifhed  with  impunity,  by  ano¬ 
ther,  whofe  name  is  mentioned  upon  the  title  page.  If  the 
principle  upon  which  fuch  a  partial  profecution  is  inftituted. 
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I  would  be  glad  to  have  it:  iinderfldod,  whe¬ 
ther  what  you  do,  is  done  from  the  idea  you  have 
of  the  duty  of  your  office,  or  whether  you  arc 
fo  direfted  ? 

A.  From  the  idea  of  the  duty  of  my  office. 

^  Have  you  kept  them  ever  fince  ? 

A,  I  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Francis — and  he  de¬ 
livered  them  to  me  again. 

^  How  did  you  know  it  again  ? 

A.  I  marked  it,  and  know  it  to  be  the  fame. 

,  ^  You  have  a  falary  for  your  office  ? 

A.  I  am  only  an  afling  meffenger. 

^  Did  you  buy  the  London  Magazine  ^  ? 

A,  I  did  not. 

^  Who  did  you  buy  it  of  ? 

A.  The  young  man  in  the  ffiop  j  I  alked  for  the 
London  Mufeum,  and  he  delivered  it  to  me. 

Nathaniel  Crowder^_  examined  by  Mr.  More  ton, 

^  Did  you  buy  any  London  Mufeum,  and 
when  ?  at  the  defendant’s  ffiop  in  Piccadilly  ? 

A.  I  did  :  this  is  it — (producing  it,  and  the  news 
paper  produced) 

^  Is  that  the  advertifement  of  the  Britiffi  Mu¬ 
feum  ? 

A.  It  is. 

^  Is  it  that  which  gave  rife  to  your  buying 
the  paper  ? 

A,  Yes  it  was. 

Lord  Mansfield.  It  is  capable  of  proof,  if  the 
defendant  fut  it  in. 

Moretoyi.  The  laft  witnefs  faid  that  he  bought  all 
papers  of  the  political  kind. 

Lord 

good;  'then  the  Minifter,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
King’s  Attorney-General,  who  always  acts  by  his  direftions, 
can  at  any  time  prevent  any  particular  bookfeller  from  follow¬ 
ing  his  trade,  and  by  that  means  ruin  him. 

*  Junius’s  letter  was  in  the  London  Magazine. 
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Lord  Mansfield,  To  that  he  has  given  ^  proper 
anfwer. 

Mr,  Davenport,  What  are  you  ? 

A,  I  fupply  the  gentlemen  of  the  Treafury  with 
all  political  daily  publications. 

^  Then  you  are  a  fort  of  meflenger,  employed 
by  the  Treafury  to  feledl  all  the  papers  they  direft 
you  to  get  ? 

A,  Yes. 

^  You  don’t  know  any  thing  of  the  book* 
1  ling  trade  ? 

A,  No  ;  I  do  not. 

^  Did  they  dired  to  you  to  go  any  particular 
Ihop  ? 

A.  No  *. 

^  Who  delivered  that  pamphlet  to  you  at  the 
Ihop  ? 

A,  A  young  man  ;  I  cannot  tell  who  he  was. 

^  What  did  you  afk  for  ? 

A-  I  alked  for  the  London  Mufeum,  and  fomc- 
body  gave  me  one. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Lordlhip,  and  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Jury,  to  favour  me  in  the  pre- 
fent  caufe  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Almon :  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  out  of  the  concern  that  I  have  for  my 
client,  Mr.  Almon,  it  gives  me  a  peculiar  fa- 
tisfadion,  that  a  caufe  of  this  nature,  affeding 
him  fo  greatly,  comes  to  be  tried  by  gentlemen 
of  your  charader.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Almon  is 

fingled 


*  This  witncfs  was  the  informer  againft  Mr.  J.  Miller  (who 
is  the  publilher  of  the  London  Mufeum)  for  printing  and  pub- 
liftiing  Junius  letter  in  the  London  Evening  Poll:.  Is  it  riot 
extraordinary  that  he,  Ihoald  go  to  Mr.  Miller’s,  near  St. 
Paul’s,  for  the  London  Evenng  Poll;  and  then,  of  his  own 
accord,  go  to  Mr.  AJmon’s  in  Piccadilly,  (almoft  two  miles 
dihance  !)  for  what  he  might  have  had  at  Mr.  Milltr’s  } 
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fingled'out  for  a  profecution,  as  iht  puhlijher  of 
a  paper,  contained  in  a  certain  pamphlet  that 
comes  out  monthly,  and  is  called  a  Mufeiim — 
for  the  publication  of  a  paper,  that  hath  fingly 
appeared  in  all  news  papers  that  have  been  pub- 
lilhed.  The  original  publifher  well  known,  and 
avowino;  himfelf.  I  Ihould  have  thous-ht  that  Mr. 
Almon,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  man,  who  calls 
himfelf  a  meffenger  to  the  prefs  (an  office,  that 
fhould  have  expired  with  that  odious  fyftem  of 
laws) — Upon  the  evidence  of  that  man,  finding' 
this  book  upon  a  flail,  or  delivered  to  him  by  a 
boy  in  the  fhop,  that  Mr.  Almon  fhould  now 
flruggle  againfl  being  convidtsd  of  an  offence,  which 
would  bring  upon  him,  undoubtedly,  very  fevere 
punifhment. — Gentlemen, -it  is  (in  my  opinion)  a 
queflion  that  goes  very  far  beyond  the  perfon  of 
Mr.  Almon.  If  the  profecutor  had  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  bring  before  you  the  knG‘U)n  and  avowed 
publifher  of  this  paper,  in  that  cafe,  the  queflion 
of  the^^^/7^  or  mnocence  oi  the  paper,  would  have 
been  material  for  your  confideration.  As  Mr. 
Almon  is  now  circumflanced,  if  the  paper  was 
meritorious^  the  merit  could  not  belong  to  him.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  paper  is  criminal.,  the  cri¬ 
minality  cannot  be  imputed  to  him.  This  offence 
has  been  defcribed  in  the  information,  and  re- 
prefented  afterwards  by  Mr.  Attorney-General,  in 
the  opening.  Mr.  Attorney- General  has  faid,  that 
‘‘  it  was  publiffied  in  the  malevolence  of  the  pub- 
iifher’s  heart,  to  vilify  and  alperfe  the  King 
upon  'the  throne  ;  that  it  was  done  wnth  an  in- 
tendon  to  excite  fedition  and  deflrufdon  in  the 
‘‘  kingdom,  to  divide  one  part  of  his  Majefly’s 
fubjefls  againfl  the  other ;  and  purfuing  that 
malevolent  intention  that  prompted  the  author 
to  excite  difaffeclion  to  the  Kino-  has  taken 
that  odious  and  deteftable  part  of  exafperating 

H  '  ‘‘  the 
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the  King  againft  his  fubjefls.'^ — To  whomfoever 
that  imputation  belongs,  it  is  certainly  the  greateft 
offence  that  a  fubjed:  of  this  kingdom  (be  he 
whom  he  will)  can  poffibly  commit  :  Gentlemen, 
whether  that  belongs  to  Mr.  Almon,  or  to  the 

writer^  I  mull  fubmit  to  your  confideration. - 

Whether  it  belongs  to  the  other,  is  not  now  the 
fubjedl  for  your  difculTion.^ — Gentlemen,  I  fhould 
be  very  unwilling,  as  I  have  dated  it  to  you,  to 
have  it  totally  immaterial  ;  as  I  am  unindru«5led 
by  Mr.  Almon,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  either  to  defend  it,  or  to  fubmit  to  the- 

criminality  of  it. - As  I  have  no  mflrudlions, 

on  the  fubjefl,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
many  obfervations :  whenever  the  real  publifher 
comxs  to  be  tried,  the  Jury  then  concerned  will 
confider  and  decide  on  the  quedion.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  this  is  “  to  vilify,  and  afperfe  the  King 
“  himfelf.” — The  highed  offence  that  the  rancour 
of  the  mod  malevolent  heart  could  ever  conceive  ; 
but  is  it  fuch  Is  it  to  vilify  and  afperfe  the  King  ? 
Was  it  the  opinion  of  the  drawers  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  it  was  fo  }  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
could  not  be  fo  i  I  am  of  opinion,  from  a  fingle 
omiffion,  that  that  was  not  the  condru<dion  the 
drawer  of  the  information  put  upon  it.  I  have 
always  been  led  to  obferve,  that  the  '^ordfalfe 

has  been  inferted  in  thefe  informations - every 

one  of  them. — : — How  happened  it  to  be  omitted 
here  ?  If  this  conveyed  perfonal  refiecdion  on  the 
Kin  g,  would  not  the  drawer  of  the  information 
ftave  been  prompted,  for  the  honour  of  the  King, 
to  fay  that  it  was  falfe  ? — I  do  fay  it,  that  if 
there  is  a  fingle  word  derogatory  to  the  perfonal 
honour  and  virtues  of  his  Majedy,  it  is  falfe  in' 
the  highcft  degree, — I  fay,  they  fhould  have  faid  it 
v/as  fo. — They  cannot  now,  v/ith  decency,  contend 
that  the  King  is  perfonaliy  rcfiefted  on,  becaufe 
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they  have  not  undertaken  to  falfify  the  matter  of 
that. — There  is  another  obfervation  that  I  would 
fubmit  to  you  *,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  fubmit  it  to 
you  as  at  all  preventing  your  going  into  the  con- 
ftruflion  of  this  paper. — It  was  only  given  me  to 
contend,  that  thepublifher  of  this  paperis  innocent: 
but  I  muft  take  fome  hints  from  what  has  been  faid, 
and  fome  doctrines  that  have  been  laid  down.  I  take 
notice  of  it,  becaufe  on  future  occafions  it  will  con¬ 
cern  ethers^  and  becaufe  (in  my  opinion)  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  public.  I  do  agree,  that  perfonai  impu¬ 
tations  on  the  King,  can  never  be  defended  ;  but, 
I  do  aflert,  that  the  freedom  of  political  difcufiion 
is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  all  our  liberty,  and 
I  do  infill  upon  it,  that  the  aflions  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  canvaffed,  freely,  and  confidently 
with  the  duty  of  a  good  fubjeft  ;  and  then  ought 
always  to  be  defended. — The  King’s  hand  mud  be 
ernployed  to  the  acl.—  It  is  no  imputation  to  the 

King,  to  cenfure  the  afls  of  government. - In 

no  fenfe  is  the  King  to  be  cenfured,  when  the 
condufli  of  government  is  only  animadverted  on. 
It  would  be  idle  to  date,  that  there  is  a  condi- 
tutional  check,  on  the  power'  of  the  Crown, 

lodged  in  thofe  hands,  where - - 

fay  that  is  criminal,  and  mve  them  information. 
Having  entered  lately  my  prored  againd  this 
doflrine,  I  diall  not  trouble  you  with  any  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  to  the  prefent  quedion.  Let  this 
imputation  be  v/hat  it  v/ill,  Mr.  Almon  is  not 

guilty  of  it  :  he  is  not  the  puhliffjer. - Mr.  Al- 

mon  is  a  bookfeller,  lives  I  believe  in  Piccadilly, 
'and  you  find  the  charge,  againd  him  is,  the  having 
this  book  in  his  drop.  1  diould  really  think,  for 
the  fake  of  the  honour  of  the  law's,  for  the  fafety 
of  every  man,  that  is  by  no  means  proper  evi^ 
dence  to  cenvidt  a  man  upon  :  I  have  always 

H  2  thought, 

^  * 
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thought,  that  to  the  ejfence  of  a  crime  belongs 
iiitention.  I  could  never  conceive  that  any  man 
could  be  guilty  who  was  not  criminal  in  his  heart, 

I  have  always  underftood  too,  that  whatever  is  nc- 
ceffary  &o  conflitute  an  offence,  is  incumbent  on 

the  profccutor  to  prove. - Gentlemen,  is  there 

the  lead  tittle  of  evidence  before  you  to  affe6t 
Mr.  Almon  ?  not  only  with  a  black  malevolent 
intention,  aferibed  to  him  in  the  information,  but 
with  any  ill  intention  at  all  ? — from  any  mifehief 
done,  or  to  be  done  ? — a  paper  contained  in  a 
mifcellaneous  traft  j  found  only  at  that  fhop. — 
Gentlemen,  if  Mr.  Almon  was  to  be  convifled  as  j 
an  offender  in  the  publication  of  this  paper,  I 

tliink  we  fhould  be - what  never  will  be  allowed 

in  this  countty  I  hope,  and  I  believe  what,  in  no 

civilized  country  ever  was - that  a  man  fhould 

be  innocent  in  his  intentions,  and  at  the  fame  time 
guilty, — It  feems  to  me  to  be  the  greatefl  paradox, 
the  greateft  folecifm  that  ever  was  attempted  to 

be  proved. - Gentlemen,  therefore  in  behalf  of 

Mr.  Almon,  we  now  infill  upon  it,  that  though 
the  fafl  is,  that  this  book  was  found  in  his  fhop,/ 
yet  that  Mr.  Almon  is  in  no  fenfe  the  publifher ; 
nor  criminal  ;  he  never  had  it,  or  if  he  had,  his 
mind  never  went  with  it.— After  having  obferved 
to  you  upon  what  has  been  produced  to  you  in 
fupport  of  the  profecution,  it  would  be  almoll 
unnecelfary  to  open  to  you  the  particular  circum- 
flances  of  Mr.  Almon’s  cafe  :  but,  gentlemen, 
we  have,  not  only  that  defeat  of  evidence  which 
vjt  are  to  rely  upon — we  have  not  only  to  fay 
that  Mr.  Almon  has  not  been  proved  to  be  the 
intentional  publiflier  of  the  paper  (and  this  was 
abfolutely  necefTary  to  be  proved  before  he  could 
be  convinced)  but  we  have  it  negatively  to  prove 
that  this  came  to  Mr.  Almon’s  fhop  without  his' 

knowledge, 
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knowledge,  and  that  he  fent  it  back  as  Toon  as 
he  knew  it  I  Is  that  circumfliance  fufficienc  to 

prove  Mr.  Almon’s  guilt  ?  Trifling  indeed  ! - 

wc  know  that  advertilers  will  infert  whatever  they 
think  proper  !  and  Mr.  Almon’s  name  appearing 
to  that  advertifement,  it  ought  not  to  be  the  occa- 
fion  of  any  inference  drawn  againfl;  Mr.  Almon. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  be  told,  that  among  the  trade, 
it  is  their  conftant  cuftom  to  infert  the  names  of 
fljch  bookfellers  as  are  mofl  conveniently  iituated 
for  the  circulation  of  fuch  books — and  this  was 
inferred  without  his  authority, — and  the  books  re¬ 
turned  unfold — the  few  that  were  fold,  were  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge  or  intention. — If  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  appear  before  you,  how  can  you  fay 
that  Mr.  Almon  is  guilty  of  publifhing  this  paper  ^ 
If  publication  is  an  offence,  Mr.  Almon  cannot 
be  faid  to  have  committed  it  ?  Mr.  Almon  was 

entirely  innocent,  entirely  ignorant  of  it - 

and,  if  this  is  to  be  the  law  of  the  land, - if  a 

law  fo  contrary  to  natural  juftice  is  to  prevail, 
how  is  any  fituation  of  men — any  age  to  be  fafe  ? 
The  common  cxcufe  can  never  be  admitted,  be- 
caufe  it  is  quite  indifferent,  if  intention  is  immate- 
rial — A  man  then  is  criminal  in  the  highefl  degree, 
thoush,  at  the  fame  time,  he  never  knew  what  was 
doing.— I  do  mofl  heartily  fubferibe  to  a  doftrine 
laid  down  by  the  Attorney-General,  as  I  build 
upon  its  authority  a  dodrine,  which,  I  think,  is 
highly  wholcfomc  and  beneficial  to  the  fubjeds  of 
this  kingdom.  He  has  faid,  that  in  all  cafes  what¬ 
ever,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  the  mofl  facred  of 
all  others.  He  has  truly  faid,  that  that  principle 
refls  on  the  fame  principle,  and  the  fame  fecuriry, 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  fame  law,  as  every  other 
article  of  our  liberty.  It  is  mofl:  certainly  lb, '  Mr, 
Attorney-General  has  faid,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  is  i  the  liberty  of  writing  what  is  juil 


fays  he,  have  the  liberty  of  acting  and  doing ;  but,  if 
I  abufe  that  liberty,  I  become  criminal.  Certainly 
fo  !  no  pofition  can  be  clearer ! — If  there  is  an  abufe 
of  that  liberty,  undoubtedly  it  is  the  higheft  mif- 
demeanor,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  liberty 
he  abufes ;  but  apply  that  to  any  .other  liberty  to 
the  prefent  cafe.  I  have  the  liberty  of  walking  ; 
(when  I  can,  I  have  that  liberty  too)  but  fuppof- 
ing,  that  in  the  courfe  of  my  v/alking,  I  abufe 
that  by  doing  any  mifchief,  then  I  abufe  that  li¬ 
berty  :  or  fuppofing,  that  in  any  other  liberty  that 
I  have  of  ading,  I  a6t  criminally,  then  I  am  pu- 

nifhable  for  it.  Moft  certainly  fo  ! - Suppofc  'I 

have  the  liberty  of  ufing  my  hands,  if  I  ufe  them 
to  the  aflfault,  or  to  the  annoyance  of  my  neigh¬ 
bour,  I  am  then  criminal :  but  under  what  circum- 
fiances?  If  I  do  it  designedly,  then  1  am  crimi¬ 
nal  ;  if  not,,  I  cannot  be  fo  *,  look  into  every  liberty 
we  enjoy,  and  you  will  find,  that  the  exercife  of  it 
depends  upon  this  principle,  I  will  not  abufe  it. 
If  a  mifchief  arifes  to  my  neighbour,  I  am  in  fome 
fenfe  anfwerable  in  a  civil  a61:,  but  I  can  never  be 
made  a  criminal,,  unlefs  I  am  guilty  of  wilful 
abufe.  Mr.  Attorney-General  has  put  in  the  very 
cafe  :  a  man  has  the  liberty  of  ufing  his  hands  ;  if 
he  ufes  them  to  the  mifchief  of  his  neighbour,  he 
is  a  criminals  but  if  by  accident  he  hurt  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  he  is  not  criminal,  he  hath  not  offended 
againft  the  peace.  What  means  the  diflinftion  ? 
Why,  in  the  latter  cafe,  he  is  not  criminal,  becaufe 
he  had  no  intention  to  do  the  ad:  he  did  ;  and  to 
conftitutc  criminality,  it  is  necelfary  there  Ihould  be 
a  wicked  intention — to  apply  this  to  the  cafe  of  Mr. 
Almon.  Suppofing  now,  for  argument  fake,  that 
you  are  convinced  that  this  paper  is  criminal — Mr, 
Almon  has,  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  pubiifhed  it*,  that 
it  has  been  publilhed  at  his  fiiop  j  now,  it  does  not 
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appear  that  he  had  the  /eajl  knowledge  of  it ;  in¬ 
deed  we  will  produce  proof  to  you  of  the  negative^ 
that  he  had  not  the  lead;  knowledge  of  it.  Stat¬ 
ing  the  cafe  thus,  the  fame  rules  that  extend  to  a 
man’s  anfwering  for  every  acl  of  wrong,  where 
there  is  an  intention^  certainly  the  fame  rules  muft 
acquit,  where  there  is  no  wicked  intention.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  will  therefore  fubmit  to  you,  upon  all 
the  circumftances  of  this  cafe,  that  we  are  entitled 
to  your  verdid  for  Mr.  Almon that  his  con- 
dudt  cannot  be  condemned,  without  violating 
one  of  the  firft  principles  of  natural  juftice  ;  and 
I  do  hope,  that  if  I  fhould  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
have  that  ever  admitted  to  be  violated,  I  hope  it 
will  be  violated  for  fome  greater  purpofe,  than 
merely  to  affedl  the  ruin  of  a  bookfeller,  who,  in 
this  part  of  his  conduCl,  is  not  criminally  guilty  ; 
and  whom,  in  this  cafe.  Gentlemen,  I  muft  fub¬ 
mit  to  you,  as  an  heneft  and  an  innocent  man.- 

Mr.  Davenport.  We  will  call  a  witnefs  to  provc^ 
that  Mr.  Almon  is  the  miftaken  objeft  of  this  pro- 
fecution  3  that  the  books  were  fent  to  his  houfe 
without  his  knov/lcdge. 

(Call  J§hn  Miller., 

John  Miller  fworn. 

Serjeant  Glynn.  I  am  not  bound  to  prove  the 
contrary  of  what  they  have  not  proved. 

Court.  Ufe  your  own  judgment. 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  apprehend,  in  a  caufe  of  this 
fort,  we  need  call  no  witneftes  at  all.  I  fhall  be 
very  Ihort  upon  it.  This  charge  is  a  malicious 
and  wilful  publication  of  this  libel,  that  has  been 
read  to  you  from  paper  itfelf.,  and  from  the  re¬ 
cord,  You  will  try  whether  chat  evidence  fatisfies 
you,  that  Mr.  Almon  is  the  real  or  the  miftaken  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  profecutiOn  rhe  parties  who  prove 
fuppofed  publication,  prove  the  going  into  Mr. 

Al- 
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Almoh’s  (hop,  in  Piccadilly,  and  buying  there  a 
pamphlet  that  they  ajfked  for,  under  the  title  of 
the  Loudon  orBritifhMufeum.  That  is  the  evidence* 

I  'I'here  is  no  letter  produced  to  you ;  therc'is  no  Ipe- 
cification  of  that  fort  of  libel,  that  is  contained 
upon  the  face  of  the  record.  The  book,  the 
pamphlet  was  fold  there  without  the  others  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  contents  of  it.  It  is  ufual,  and  I  believe 
many  of  you  know  it,  for  bookfellcrs,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  to  fend  pamphlets  and  bopkspub- 
liflied  for  themfelves  to  other  bookfeliers  *,  and  this 
appears  to  be  by  one  John  Miller,  who  ftands  forth, 
not  only  as  the  printer,  but  the  aflual  publifher  of 
it.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  and,  if  it  were  poflible,  that 
this  might  be  publiflied  for  fome  othtr  man,  who  ^ 
avows  the  publication,  it  might  be  fent  very  ho- 
.  neftly  to  Mr.  Aimon’s,  or  any  other  fhop  in  this 
town,  and  they  would  be  equally  the  objeefts  of 
this  profecution ;  if  confent,  if  concurrence  does 
not  go  with  the  crime,  of  that  you  are  to  be  the 
Judges  ♦,  of  that^  no  evidence  has  been  given  ;  nor 
is  it  pofTibie  to  fbamp  a  crime  of  fo  enormous  a  na¬ 
ture,  as  has  been  deferibed  by  the  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral,  on  a  man,  who  himfelf  has  had  no  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  publifher.  I  advifed  my  client 
to  call  no  witneffes,  and  1  do  fubmit  to  you,  that 
he  is  very  clear  of  this  charge  :  if  they  mean  to 
try  it  again,  they  will  get  better  evidence  of  hU 
•  puilt. 

Lord  Mansfield  > 

TO  THE  Jury.  ^ 

There  arc  two  grounds  in  this  trial  for  your 
.  confideration.  The  firil  is  matter  of  faff,  Vv^hc^ 
ther  he  did  pihUJI^  it.  The  fecond  is,  whether 
the  conftruftion  put  upon  the  paper  by  the  in¬ 
formation  in  tliofe  words  where  there  are  dafhes, 
and  not  words  at  lengtii,  is  the  true,  conitrudfion  ; 
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that  is^  whether  the  application  is  to  be  made  to 
the  King^  to  the  adminiftration  of  his  goveryiment^ 
to  his  minifterSy  to  the  Members  of  the  Houfe 
.of  Commons^  to  England,  Scotland,  America,  Ire¬ 
land,  as  put  upon  it  by  the  information  •,  becaufe, 
after  your  verdid,  the  fenfe  fo  put  upon  it,  will 
be  taken  to  be  the  tme  fenfe  :  therefore,  if  you  are 
of  opinion,  that  that  is  materially  the  wrong  fenfe, 
it  will  be  a  reafon.  for  not  convicling  him  upon  that 
fenfe. 

In  the  firii  place,  as  to  the  publication^  there  is 
nothing  more  certain,  more  clear,  nor  more  efta- 
blilhed,  than  that  the  publication — a  fale  at  a  man’s 
Ihop — and  a  fale  therein,,  by  his  fervant,  is  evi^ 
dcnce,  and  not  contradifiied,  and  explained,  is 
evidence  to  convidl  the  mafter  of  publication  ;  be- 
caufe,  whatever  any  man  does  by  another,,  he  does 
it  himfelf  He  is  to  take  care  of  what  he  publifhes ; 
andv  if  what  he  publifhes  is  unlawful  it  is  at  his 
peril.  If  an  author  is  at  liberty  to  write,  he  writes 
at  his  peril,,  if  he  writes  or  publifhes  that  which  is 
contrary  to  law ;  and,  with  the  intention  or  view, 
with  which  a  man  writes  ox  publifhes,,  that  is  in  his 
own  bread.  It  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to  know 
what  the  views  are,  but  from  iho  abi  itfelf:  if  the 
aft  itfelf  is  fuch,  as  infers,  in  point  of  law,  a  bad 
view,,  then  the  aft  itfelf  proves  the  thing.  And  as 
to  the  terms  malicious,  feditious,  and  a  great  many 

I  other' 


*  What  is  unlawful  ?-^The  only  ftatutes  againft  libels,  vi^ 
3d  Edw.  I*  2d  and  12th  Ric.  II.  condemn  or  punifh  no  other 
than  falfe  news.  They  fay,  “  That  whoever  fliall  be  fo  hardy 
“  to  tell,  or  publifh  any  falfe  news  or  tales,  whereby  difeord 
“  or  fiander  may  grow  between  the  King  and  his  people,  or 
the  great  men  of  the  realm,  ftiall  be  taken  and  kept  in  pri- 
Ibli,  until  he  has  brought  him  into  Court,  v/hich  was  the 
“  the  firft  author  of  the  tale.”  Junius’s  letter  does  not  fall 
within  thefe  ftatutes,  for  the  Attorney-General,  in  his  infer- 
»  mation,  does  not  call  it  falfe. 
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ether  words  that' are  drawn  in  thefe  informations, 
they  are  all  inferences  of  law,  arifing  out  of  the 
fa6l,  in  cafe  it  be  illegal  If  it  is  a  legal  writing 
and  a  man  has  publifhed  it,  mtwithftanding  thefe 
epithets^  he  is  guilty  in  no  fhape  at  all.  And  Mr. 
Serjeant  Glynn  told  you  what  was  true  in  libels 
formerly :  they  had  more  epithets  of  that  kind, 
and,  among  the  refl,  they  put  in  the  word/^^; 
but  he  is  miftaken  as  to  the  time ;  it  was  left  out 
many  years  ago  ;  and  the  meaning  of  leaving  this 
out  is,  that  It  is  X.ox.?}\y  immateriaVm  point  of  proof, 
true  ox  falfe :  if  it  is  there  is,  by  the  conlli- 
tution,  a  legal  method  of  profecution,  from  the 
higheil  to  the  lowed — every  man  for  his  offences. 
It  has  been  left  out,  and  many  others  of  the  fame 
nature,  a  great  many  years  ago,  in  profecutions  of 
this  kind  f :  but  as  to  the  two  fafts  now  before  you. 

As 


*  How  is  any  man  to  know  n^jhat  is  a  legal  njoriting? 

■f  How  many  years  ago  ? — It  was  left  out  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  becaufe  all  the  Crown  lawyers  know 
very  well,  that  every  word  of  that  North-Briton  was  true. 
But  does  Lord  Mansfield  mean,  that  it  has  been  left  out  ever 
iince  he  knew  the  Court  of  King’s-Bench  ?  He  certainly  does 
net,  for  he  knows  better.  He  cannot  have  forgot,  (being  So¬ 
licitor-General  at  that  time)  that  in  the  information  againfl: 
W.  Owen,  tried  the  the  6th  of  July  1752,  for  publifliing  the 
cafe  of  Alexander  Murray,  Efq;  the  words  are,  a  wicked, 
falfe^  fcandalous,  feditious,  and  malicious  libel.  Therefore 
it  is  Vi.QtX.2i  great  many  years  ago,  iince  the  word  falfe  was  left 
out.  But  it  feems  to  be  omitted  now,  in  conformity  with, 
and  perhaps  the  better  to  enforce  that  ne^  and  abfurd  doc¬ 
trine,  that  any  writing,  true  or  falfe  againfl  a  minifier,  is  a 
libel.  It  may  be  fo,  according  to  the  imperial  flavifii  civil 
law;  but  it  is  contradifleH  by  natural  reafon,  upon  which  is 
founded  the  mild  and  liberal  law  of  England.  Indeed,  Lord 
Mansfield’s  definition  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  warrants  us 
in  this  fuppofition,  for,  upon  Mr.  Woodfall’s  trial,  he  faid, 
“  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  confifts  in  no  more  than  this,  a  li- 
“  berty  to  print  now  without  a  licence,  what  formerly  could 

**  be  printed  only  with  one.” - And,  in  the  information 

againft  Richard  Nutt,  fpr  printing  and  publifhing  in  the  Lon- 
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As  to  the  publication,  here  are  two  witnelTes  that 
fwear  to  the  fa6t ;  Bihbins  fwears,  that  being  led 
by  an  advertifement,  that  fuch  a  pamphlet  was 
publifhed  and  fold  at  the  defendant’s,  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  that  he  went  there,  afked  for  it  publicly  ; 
it  was  publicly  expofed  to  file,  and  fold  to  him  by 
a  lad  ih  the  Ikop,  that  acled  as  a  fervant  at  the  de¬ 
fendant’s,  There  is  another  witnefs,  Crowder^  who 
likewife  fwears,  that  he  aflced  publicly  for  one, 
and  that  it  was  fold  him  by  the  defendant’s  man  : 
thus  it  ftauds  upon  their  evidence.  If  there  had  been 
any  artifice,  or  trick,  of  fending  a  man  privately 
into  another  man’s  fiiop,  to  fell  it,  in  order  to  trap 
him,  if  he  has  fuch  a  thing  *,  that  is  to  be  proved 
by  the  defendant.  In  this  cafe,  the  defendant  may 
call  a  fervant  of  his  to  give  evidence ;  but  they 
have  judged  it  wifer  and  prudenter  not  to  call  him  *, 
therefore  it  reds  entirely  upon  this  fuggeflion. 

Glynn.  We  did  not  call  the  fervant,  we  called 

Mr.  Miller  the  publifher. 

Mansfield.  It  certainly  reds  fingly  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  two  v/itnedes,  with  regard  to  the 
publication  of  this  paper  :  if  you  believe  thefe  two 
witneffes,  you  v/ill  be  fatisfied  as  to  the  facd :  if 
you  believe  that  what  they  have  fworn  is  falfe,  and 
not  true,  you  will  not  he  fatisjied. 

As  to  the  fenfe  put  on  the  words  by  the  infor¬ 
mation,  you  will  exercife  your  own  judgment : 
but  this  certainly,  in  point  of  law,  is  againd  the 
defendant  *,  and,  if  you  are  alfo  fatisfied  with  the 
fenfe  put  on  the  words  by  the  information,  you 

I  2  will 


don  Evening  Poft,  of  Sept.  10,  I754>  the  paper  is  caiiea  a 
wicked,  fcandalous,  feditious,  and  malicious  libel.  1  ills 
information  was  filed  by  Lord  Mansneld  liimfelf  when  he  was 
Attorney-General.  And,  in  the  information  againd  Dr. 
Shebeare,  tried  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Trinity  term  1758,  for 
publifning  the  Sixth  Letter  to  the  People  of  England  ;  th.it 
letter  is  called  a wicked,  fcandalous,  2:c.  libel. 

8c£  Digeft  cf  the  La-zu  of  Lihels, 
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will  find  the  defendant  They  feverally 

prove  there  being  bought  there ;  but  if  you  believe 
they  were  not  bought  there,  or  fhould  not  agree 
wnth  the  information,  with  regard  to  the  fenfe  there 
put  on  the  words,  in  thefe  parts  of  the  paper ;  in 
either  of  thefe  circumftances,  you  will  acquit  the 
defendant ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  guide  your 
judgment  the  better,  you  will  take  the  paper  and 
the  information  with  you? 

The  trial  was  over  about  twelve.  The  Jury 
then  went  out,  and  ftaid  out  near  two  hours  and  an 
half*  When  they  returned  into  Court,  Herbert 
Mackworth,  Efq-,  (one  of  the  Jury)  faid  to  Lord 
]>/4ansfield. 

My  Lord,  I  am  inflrubled  to  afle  a  queftion ; 

Whether  felling  in  the  fhop  by  a  fervant,  of  a 
pamphlet,  without  the  knowledge,  privity,  or 
concurrence  of  the  mailer  in  the  fale,  or  even 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  libel 
or  pamphlet  fo  fold,  be  fufiicient  evidence  to  con- 
vidl  the  mailer 

To  which  Lord  Mansfield  anfwered, 

I  have  always  underllood,  and  take  it  to  be 
clearly  fettled,  that  evidence  of  a  public  fale,  or 
public  expofal  to  fale,  in  the  lliop,  by  the  fervant, 
or  any  body  in  the  houfe  or  Ihop,  is  fufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  convicl  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  or  fhop, 
though  there  was  no  privity  or  concurrence  in  him, 
unlcfs  he  proves  the  contrary,  or  that  there  was 
fome  trick  or  collufion. 

The  Jury  then  agreed  among  themfelves  ;  but 
before  the  verdifl  was  given.  Lord  Mansfield  de- 
fired, 

That  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Serjeant 
Glynn,  to  attend  and  take  down  his  opinion  ;  and 
here  he  repeated  as  above  to  the  Jury,  except,  that 

inllead 
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inftead  of  faying  it  was  fufficient  evidence,  he  faid 
it  was  frima  facie  evidence  to  charge  him,  unlefs 
he  could  fhew  it  was  by  trick  or  collufion,  and 
without  his  knowlege  or  privity ;  and  then  added. 

If  1  am  wrong,  they  may  move  the  Court,  and 
“  the  trial  .will  be  fet  afide.” 

The  Jury  being  now  agreed,  the  foreman,  Leo¬ 
nard  Morfe,  Efq;  faid  guilty. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeding 
term,  the  defendant  having  had  a  confultation 
with  his  council,  was  advifed  to  move  for  a  new 
trial ;  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  27th  of 
June,  upon  the  ground  of  law,  that  the  mailer  is 
not  anfwerable,  in  a  criminal  cafe,  for  the  conduct 
of  his  fervant,  where  his  privity  is  not  proved ; 
but  the  Court  did  not  think  proper  to  grant  a  new 
trial. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1770,  the  defendant 
was  brought  up  for  judgment,  when  his  council 
produc  d  affidavits  of  the  fevcral  fadls  mention¬ 
ed  in  xlr.  Serjeant  Glynn’s  fpeech  upon  the 
trial.  However,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  was, 
to  pay  ten  marks  (i.  e.  61.  13s.  4d.)  to  the  King, 
and  to  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  for 
two  years,  in  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  himfelf  in 
four  hundred,  and  two  fureties  in  two  hundred 
pounds  each. 

The  real  printers  and  publifhers  being  tried  at 
Guildhall,  each  by  a  Jury  of  independent  citizens 
of  London,  were  all  acquitted. 

The  lav/  proceedings  attending  this  tri*al,  coll 
the  defendant  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
POUNDS  and  eleven-pence. 


